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Chronicle 


Ireland.—The artful Lloyd George has come into the 
open once again to discuss the Irish problem. He is 
willing to enter into negotiations with the representatives 
of Ireland under these three condi- 
tions: The six counties of northern 
Ulster must be treated separately. 
There must be no secession directly or indirectly of any 
part of Ireland from the United Kingdom. No agree- 
ment that will lay Great Britain open to danger in time 
of war will be considered. Quite naturally Ireland jeers 
at this folly. The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, suggests 
as a reply to the Premier “a financial and commercial 
boycott of that part of Ulster which is causing all the 
trouble.” The Independent says the Premier’s conditions 
“make any discussion with him wholly futile,” and adds 
that Lloyd George “knows the minimum settlement 
which has the smallest chance of success is a constitution 
similar to that of the dominions overseas.” The Times, 
Unionist, is sure that Irishmen “ expected an important 
statement on the Irish policy, and there are only two 
possible policies if the country is to be saved from 
anarchy—one of reconquest, the other conciliation—and 
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two months hence both attempts must be more difficult 
and costly than they would be today.” 

Just at the time Lloyd George made his statement the 
Friends of Irish Freedom issued a bulletin of the 
detailed results of the recent elections that make the 
Premier’s hollow solicitude for Ulster doubly foolish. 
Part of the bulletin consists of the following deductions: 


(1) That of 206 councils throughout Ireland only 19, or 9.2 
per cent are in favor of the connection with England. (2) That 
172 councils, or 83.5 per cent, definitely recognize the authority of 
the Irish Republic. (3) That every council in the provinces of 
Leinster, Munster and Connaught definitely recognizes the au- 
thority of the Irish Republic. (4) That in the province of 
Ulster only 19 out of 55 councils, or a little over one-third of 
the councils, are against the Irish Republic. (5) That Sinn Fein 
as a party secured 71.1 per cent of the total seats. (6) That 
Sinn Fein and Republican-Labor secured 81.2 per cent of the 
total seats. (7) That of the 362 Labor candidates elected 325, 
or 90 per cent, stood as Republican-Labor candidates. (8) That 
the Unionists or pro-English party secured only 386 of the 
3,427 seats, or 11.3 per cent. 


While Lloyd George is playing politics many British 
papers are warning him that his conduct may prove fatal 
to the Empire. The London Nation declares that any 
attempt to crush Ireland will bring ruin to Britain. 
After exposing present conditions, the Nation says: 


In other words, Ireland is this year not only a nation, but a 
State. Her constitutional machine may be still only in the mak- 
ing, but it is already sufficiently complete to insure almost per- 
fect order in every part of the South and West which has not 
been reduced to chaos by the military and the police. 

In the circumstances, it is a remarkable achievement. The 
foundations of the Irish State have been laid by hunted men— 
by men overlooked by rifle, tank and machine gun. Ireland 
has been converted into one vast British garrison town, but in 
the very heart of it, all the time, the spirit of a new life has 
been at work, giving birth to institutions, binding the people 
together, raising the orange-white-and-green banner in full view 
of the army of reconquest. 

Had these things been’ accomplished in any other part of the 
world than Ireland, with what enthusiasm we should have 
saluted the youngest of the nations! Mr. Lloyd George would 
have raced to the Welsh hills in search of a simile to hefit the 
occasion. Even the poets might have opened their lips and re- 
joiced, as did the English poets of a nobler age. 

We do not think the average Englishman has the slightest 
conception of the strength of the movement that, according to 
Sir Edward Carson, has beaten the Government over three- 
fourths of Ireland. He does not realize what it means that 
every county council outside Ulster should have transferred its 
allegiance from Westminster to the Irish Republic. He does 
not understand that, while last year the Irish Republic was a 
theory living on sufferance, this year it is a living and success- 
ful fact—at least for the time being. 
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Last year the Republic was besieged, this year it is the be- 
sieger. Last year the Republicans were the interned; today 
the interned are the officials of Dublin Castle and the police. It 
is apparently the belief of Unionists of the Morning Post type 
that the position can be reversed, and the Irish Republic pinned 
to the earth by a more resolute Dublin Castle. They demand 
the reconquest of Ireland, no longer in the name of order, as 
they used to do, but in the name of British self-interest. They 
have at last abandoned every pretense of moral consideration 
in their attitude to Ireland, and call for a victory over Ireland, 
not for Ireland’s sake, but only for that of the British Empire. 
The whole affair is to them as unmoral as a dog fight, and they 
are determined that England must be top dog. 

Occasionally, no doubt, they assume a certain moral indigna- 
tion, and denounce the Sinn Feiners as “ cowardly murderers.” 
But their morality is hardly even skin deep; when the murders 
are committed on the part of the soldiers and police, they are 
made light of, as though the killing of a mere Irish civilian were 
a venial offense, like losing one’s temper or forgetting to post a 
letter. They run a one-sided “atrocities” propaganda, which 
conceals from the world the fact that crimes are committed on 
both sides of the struggle. 

Proceeding the Nation describes the narrow, anti- 
Catholic spirit of Unionism, and then hits off Lloyd 
George in ‘his fashion: 

Not that Mr. Lloyd George, so far as can be gathered from 
his address to the railwaymen, has any clear policy, even a 
wicked one, in regard to Ireland. He is merely Mr. Micawber 
trusting to time and to luck. If he indicated any policy, it was 
no more than a fear for the security of Great Britain’s strategic 
military interest. He demands, it is true, self-determination 
for Ulster, but, as he denies it to the rest of Ireland, it is ob- 
he has no belief in  self-determination on moral 
grounds. He denies that Ireland is a nation, compares it scorn- 
fully to Cornwall, and serves up a dish of Tory decayed meat 
mildly peppered with Liberal phrases. He will not recognize 
the Irish Republic. 

He has no Irish policy but to creep into Abraham Lincoln’s 
bosom and sing himself to sleep there to the tune of “ The 
Boyne Water.” He is, unfortunately, served in Ireland by men 
who know as little of the country as if they were in gaol. There 
are leading officials in Dublin Castle who live permanently be- 
hind barbed wire and bayonets, able to take no exercise save in 
an improvised gymnasium, men without knowledge, and with 
jumpy nerves. They see Ireland, not as a reality, but as a 
nightmare. Never coming into personal contact with the Re- 
publicans, they regard them as monsters. Not one of them, we 
imagine, has ever attended a Sinn Fein court, or seen for him- 
self the amazing transformation of life in the west of Ireland 
since Irishmen set their hands to the task of national recon- 
struction. They prefer chaos itself to an order not produced 
by themselves. Our statesmen seem to forget that the 
Irish question is in a very real sense an English question; that 
the ruin of liberty in Ireland means the ruin of liberty in Eng- 
land; and that, in the chaos that must ensue, the British Empire 
itself may perish. 

Statesmen continually take it for granted that the liberation 
of Ireland spells the end of the Empire. We say advisedly that 
the bloody coercion of Ireland—and no other sort of coercion 
will avail today—spells the end of the Empire. We may crush 
the Irish, but we cannot do so without a revolution in this 
country, without lighting fires of hatred in Australia and 
America and in the heart of our very army and navy, and with- 
out awakening terrible echoes in India. English repression in 
Ireland will bring in its train a still more disastrous punishment 
than did Spanish repression in Cuba. It will be a greater peril 
to our national existence than a wilderness of Irish Republics. 
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Shakespeare’s and Nelson’s England can survive any danger, 
save the death of freedom not only at our doors, but at our 
hands. That is the Liberal faith. It is for Liberal statesmen to 
save our country and our commonwealth by proclaiming it fear- 
lessly and unfalteringly today. 

Despite all this England continues to ravage Ireland. 
Murder and pillage are on the card each day. The Lord 
Mayor of Cork, sentenced to two years in a British prison 
for attending a Sinn Fein court, will, according to the 
Home Office, be allowed to die if he chooses to continue 
his hunger strike. Coroner’s juries sitting in many parts 
of the country have condemned British troops for wanton 
murder, and Robert Lynd, author of “ Ireland, a Nation,” 
has sent a long list of recent British atrocities to English 


papers. 


Italy.—Some weeks ago by a snap vote of 188 to 118 
taken while many of the members of the Popular party 
were accidentally absent from their seats, the Chamber 
of Deputies passed a divorce bill 
which hithero had been repeatedly 
rejected by all parties except the ex- 
treme radicals and anti-clericals. The bill, to become 
law, must of course meet the approval of the Senate, and 
it is probable that it will not pass the upper house. The 
incident therefore may not have any, immediate disas- 
trous results, but Dom Sturzo, the energetic leader of 
the Popular party, sternly rebuked those members of 
the party whe were absent without leave from their post 
in the Chamber when the adverse vote was taken. 

But the vote had one good result at least. The pro- 
jected bill, which is fathered by such Masonic and anti- 
clerical leaders as Lazzari and Marangoni, called forth 
a vigorous protest from every corner of the peninsula. 
Ever since the snap vote was taken in the Chamber 
almost every copy of the Osservatore Romano, to speak 
of this one Catholic journal alone, bears column after 
column of protest from Cardinals, Bishops, priests and 
laity against the odious measure. There is scarcely a 
sodality, or a Catholic club in Italy which has not sent 
to Premier Giolitti and the various members of his Cab- 
inet telegrams or letters loudly condemnatory of the bill. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gusmini, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna, addressed to his people what the Osservatore calls 
a proud and ringing appeal, in which, after recalling that 
so far it has been one of Italy’s glories that she has ever 
warded off the scourge of divorce, he reminds them of 
the war-cry of the heroes of the late war in face of the 
enemy: “ They shall not pass.” He asks them to make 
it their own against those still more dangerous enemies 
of the family who would sap its foundations were the 
project to become law. A similar and equally eloquent 
protest was made by Bishop Carlesi, of Pitigliano, who 
tells his flock that they will tolerate no attempt on the 
part of Italy’s legislators to inflict on them any measure 
which seeks to destroy the unity, the sanctity and the 
indissolubility of the marriage bond. His brother Bishops 
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in almost every diocese of Italy expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

In this universal campaign against the Lazzari-Maran- 
goni project, the Italian women of every class and social 
condition are playing a prominent part. From Rome, 
Milan, Turin, Padua, Naples, Florence, from the remot- 
est and obscurest towns of the Abruzzi and Calabria 
they forwarded their protests to the Ministers and the 
authors of the projected bill. Among such protests can 
be singled out the one that came from the “ Ladies Sec- 
tion” of the “Good Press” of Milan. They protest, 
such are their words, against the measure, becaise the 
divorce which it would legalize is an insult to their con- 
science and to every heart that is not fundamentally cor- 
rupt, because it robs woman of her true dignity, degrades 
her, and opens to man himself an easier and a wider path 
for the satisfaction of his passions, because it legalizes 
vice, multiplies scandals in the upper classes and misery 
and suffering among the poor, because it entails the most 
disastrous consequences for the parents and the children 
alike; because it is an inexhaustible source of physical 
and moral evils. They protest as Catholics and as Ital- 
ians, and “because they do not wish to be put on a level 
with barbarous nations and the followers of Islam”; 
because the measure infringes the sacred rights of con- 
science and would ultimately work untold injury to their 
beloved country. The Catholic women of Italy deserve 
our thanks and congratulation for their brave stand in 
this vital matter. 


Mexico.—The twenty-third number of the Fall find- 
ings has just left the press. It is a valuable summary 
of important data pertaining to Mexican affairs. Some 
of the more salient facts are as 
follows: The number of Americans 
killed on Mexican soil since 1910 to 
the date of the report is 461 (p. 3315). The number of 
Americans killed on American soil by raiding Mexicans 
is 126 (p. 3313). The number of Americans who suf- 
fered personal injury during the above-mentioned period 
is 198 (p. 3316): 48 claims for damages on account of 
murder have been filed with our State Department, 
amounting in all to $2,317,375: 97 claims for damages 
on account of personal injury has been filed in the same 
place, totaling $1,476,629. In 1902 about $500,000,000 
in gold was the amount of money invested in Mexico by 
1,117 American companies, firms and individuals. About 
seventy per cent of the total American investments was 
in railroads. Up to the date of the report in 1902 $158,- 
999,979.45 of American money had been put into the 
Mexican Central Railroad: $28,000,000 of American 
capital were in haciendas, ranches and farms, and $80,- 
000,000 in mines. At the outbreak of the Madero revo- 
lution, Mr. Letcher, American consul at Chihuahua, 
issued this statement of the wealth of Mexico and the 
ownership of property therein. The figures are not en- 
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tirely correct, but the percentares set down are in the 
main correct. 














Class French Mexican | All other 
Railway stocks. ......|/$235,464,000) $81,237,800)........... 125,440,000 $75,000 
Railway bonds ...... 87 17 12,275,000} 38,535,380 
Bank stocks......... 31,950,000 3,250,000 

Ak @&3&8Q88 } . 4a Saree 161,963,042} 18,560,000 
ite 7,500,000 7,830,000 
PR ccccccsccscs| Msc crc ceccnaltcccseseess 7,200,000 3,000,000 
National bonds....... 21,000,000}. .........- 
Timberlands......... 5,600,000 750,000 
Ranches 000,000)... .....655- 
bab ébenseeess 47,000,000 1,250,000 
Live stock........... 47,450,000 3,800,000 
Houses and personal. . 127,020,000 2,760,000 
Cotton millls.........].....+..+.. 6,000,000 4,750,000 
Soap factories........| 1,200,000]...........)....-.--5-. 2,780,000 3,600,000 
Pe III ons abc 0.6005 v'enalescrvecces ce 4,712,000 895,000 
Brewerles............|  600,000/........... 2,822,000 1,250,000 
See EE 6 orc cctoves 3,270,200 3,000,000 
Public utilities.......| | 760,000; 8,000,000)..... sh 5,155,000 275,000 
“Whol 1 2,800,000} 14,270,000 
a. Pee 71,235,000] 2,175,000 
Oil business.......... 650,000) . . ee: ¥ 
Rubber industry.....| 15,000,000)...........J}.... 4,500,000 2,500, 06 
Professional.......... 1,560,000 1,100,000 
Insurance........... 2,000,000 3,500,000 
THORS... ccc cece — — —§ DO an ccccccccccfeess 1,575,000 500,000 
eee a 6060 ere 1,730,000 710,000 
Institutions...... 74,000,000 200000 
Ti 6c 0s o tc0ws d 143,446, 792,187,242) 118,535,380 








NOTE.—From the testimony taken and other evidence in the possession of the com- 
mittee, the committee reports that the total amount of American investments in Mexico 
in 1911 were more nearly $1,500,000,000 than the total set forth in the column above, 


$1,057,770,000. 

The losses are enormous. The loss to smaller agricul- 
turists is $30,000,000; to investors in railroads, $140,- 
000,000; one American company engaged in mining and 
other developments of like character lost $25,000,000 
during the last ten years; another American company 
“paid out approximately $1,500,000 in blackmail or 
bribes to prevent destruction of millions of dollars worth 
of property.” .. . 

The report describes further losses as follows: 

Power lines have been cut; power plants destroyed; irrigation 
works dynamited; canals cut; factories burned; railroad and 
mining contractors’ and subcontractors’ supplies, tools, stocks, 
and equipment, etc., destroyed; banks, trust companies, invest- 
ment companies, money exchanges, etc., looted of cash and put 
out of business; brokers, commission men, general agents, 
dentists, wholesale and retail merchants have lost their invest- 
ments and as well their books of trade, implements of their 
profession, their stocks of merchandise, etc. 

The rest of the pamphlet contains many interesting 
items. Mr. Lind appears now and then, suffering the 
fate of a lame goose in the claws of a very astute fox, 
Mr. Gamboa, the cultured diplomat of Mexico. The 
testimony shows that our Administration demanded an 
apology from Huerta, whom it did not recognize, for 
offense to the flag; and did not demand an apology from 
Carranza, whom it did recognize, for a grosser offense. 
Further it appears that Carranza, apostle of democracy, 
disfranchized practically the whole electorate, when the 
election for delegates to the Constitutional Assembly was 
near at hand (pp. 3352, 3353). Other items concern the 
Jenkins case, the relation of Japan to Mexico and the 
future policy of the United States towards Mexico. 


Poland.—Early last week Warsaw seemed to be falling 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki, but by August 22 the 
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military situation was completely changed, for the Poles 
had taken the offensive, put the 
Bolsheviki to flight and captured 
thousands of prisoners. The Russian 
reverses began on August 16, when a great battle started 
in the valley of the Bug River, with the early advantages 
in favor of the Poles who inflicted heavy losses on the 
enemy and won back important positions, the counter- 
offensive being led by President- Pilsudski. Dadzymin, 
a town some fifteen miles from Warsaw, was retaken by 
the Poles after an all-day fight. On August 17 the fol- 
lowing encouraging dispatch was posted up in the streets 


The Bolsheviki in 
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of the capital: 

People of Warsaw: The Government has received informa- 
tion of the victorious advance of our troops against the flank 
of the enemy forces attacking Warsaw. Our armies, under the 
personal leadership of the Commander-in-Chief, have already 
reached the line Karwolin-Zlelekhow-Partchev. It is announced 
that four Bolshevist divisions have been destroyed in the north. 
Repeated assaults of the enemy against the Warsaw defense 
lines have been broken with heavy loss, 

A dispatch sent from Paris on the next day announced 
that Warsaw appeared to be saved from the Bolsheviki, 
for a bold Polish offensive on both wings was having 
extraordinary success. The advance on the left wing 
was led by two French generals, Henry and Billotte, who 
put the Poles in possession of the fork between the Narew 
and the Bug rivers, the key to the Warsaw defenses. On 
the right wing an advance was made along the line of 
Garvolin and Paratchoff, with the object of breaking the 
communications of the main Bolshevist forces. On 
August 19 Warsaw dispatches announced that the Polish 
offensive was in full swing, some 10,000 prisoners, thirty 
cannon, 300 machine guns and thousands of supply-carts 
were captured from the Bolsheviki, and Brest-Litovsk 
was taken. The following day the dispatches reported 
that the Bolsheviki were in full flight along the Bialystok 
road, trying to escape President Pilsudski’s enveloping 
movement. Six Russian divisions, it was estimated, had 
ceased to exist as fighting factors and by August 22, 
35,000 prisoners, all told, had been taken. Last Sunday 
Warsaw reported Polish successes on all parts of the 
battle front, except the extreme right, where Budenny, 
the Bolshevist general, had crossed the Dneister. 


An official communicaion from Moscow dated August 
17 announced that the formal conference between the 
Russian and Polish delegates opened at 7 p. m., with a 
speech by Chairman Danishevsky, 
representing the Bolsheviki, after 
which credentials were exchanged. 
The chairman said that the Russians were not conquerors 
and were ready to evacuate Polish territorv the moment 
Poland gave guarantees that it had abandoned its aggres- 
sive policy. On August 20 the Boleshvist Foreign Min- 
ister gave the Russian delegation in London the follow- 
ing summary of the terms submitted by M. Danishevsky 
at Minsk: 
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Article 1 announces that Russia and the Ukraine recognize in 
full the independence and liberty of the Polish Republic and 
solemnly confirm the full right of the Polish people to establish 
its own form of government. In Article 2 Russia and the 
Ukraine renounce any form of retribution. Article 3 gives the 
frontier of Poland in accordance with the note of Earl Curzon 
(British Foreign Secretary), with more territory east of 
Bialystok and Cholm. Article 4 stipulates that the Polish army 
be reduced to 60,000 men, to be supplemented by civic militia, 
made up of workers, organized to preserve order and the popu- 
lation’s security. Article 5, 6, 7 and 8 deal with demobilization 
of the military, and industries and the prohibition on importa- 
tions of war materials. 

Article 9 says hostilities will cease seventy-two hours after the 
signature of these terms, the armies remaining on the line 
occupied, but not east of the line indicated in Earl Curzon’s 
note of July 11. The Polish army will retire fifty versts (33 1-3 
miles) west of the Russian and Ukrainian army, and the inter- 
mediate zone will be declared neutral, with Polish administra- 
tion, under control of mixed commissions and special commis- 
sions constituted by the trade unions. 

Article 10 says that simultaneously with the demobilization of 
the Polish army and the turning over of arms, Russian and 
Ukrainian troops will retire so that at the termination of Polish 
demobilization only 200,000 men will remain near the neutral 
zone. Article 11 deals with Polish restitution to regions formerly 
occupied, of railway and agricultural material taken away by the 
Polish army, and the reconstruction of bridges by the Poles. 
Article 12 declares Poland must establish by iaw distribution 
of land grants in the first place to families of Polish citizens 
killed, wounded or disabled in the war. 

Under Article 13 Poland would give Russia the right of free 
transit for men and goods through her territory, with the 
Volkovissk-Bialystok-Grajevo Railway remaining in full posses- 
sion and control of the Russian Republic. Article 14 says 
Poland must grant completed political and military amnesty. 
Article 15 provides that Poland must publish the treaty and 
protocols immediately the treaty is signed. 


The Polish delegates are reported to claim as the basis 
for peace that Poland shall: have the territory inhabited 
by a majority of Polish and Catholic population, that the 
people once forming a part of ancient Poland shall have 
the right to determine their lot and that the declaration 
of the Soviet Government on these points must be guar- 
anteed by acts. The head of the Polish delegates denied 
that Poland had declared war against Russia. They had 
occupied territory once Polish merely to attain the de- 
cision of the peoples themselves regarding their future. 

Advices received in Washington state that General 
Wrangel on getting news of the Polish rally, began an 
offensive in southern Russia on a wide front, checking 
the advance of the Bolsheviki, and driving them back 
across the lower Dnieper River. General Wrangel is 
said to be in command of 150,000 men, one-third of 
whom are first-class troops. He has Sebastopol as his 
chief base and controls the Crimea with its half-dozen 
harbors and connecting railways. He seeks the coopera- 
tion of all the Bolsheviki’s foes, his slogan being “ With 
whomsoever you please, but for Russia.” The Moscow 
Communist Central Committee complains that General 
Wrangel’s maneuvers during the summer have “ already 
caused the Soviet Republic great difficulties.” 
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Liberty and Religion 


J. D. Trssets 


ology is the theory that Protestantism is in some 
unexplained way directly related to liberty.. To 
this, of course, is coupled the necessary implication, that 
Catholicism is related, with equal directness, to servitude. 

This theory has, for many years, been so constantly 
impressed upon the public, that it is doubtless accepted 
by many as a truism. The superficial facts, which are 
the only facts with which a multitude ever deals, all 
seem to conspire in its support. It is indeed beyond 
question that Protestants may believe what they please; 
just as it is equally beyond question that Catholics can 
believe and must believe only what is prescribed. If sci- 
entific or philosophical opinion preponderates today in 
one direction and tomorrow in another, it is a simple mat- 
ter for Protestantism to accommodate itself to either or 
to both. There is certainly no rigidity in its nature; noth- 
ing of that quality which we speak of as “ hide-bound.” 
On the contrary there is a complete adaptability to every 
wind and wave of thought; utterly unhampered by fixed 
standards or by historical precedents. Dogma has been 
in great measure discarded as being too fixed and inelas- 
tic; and logic, which lent itself to the same objection, 
has followed dogma. These were the two great obstruc- 
tions to liberty; and it is by their obliteration that liberty 
has been perfected. 

All this is in some sense true, and this partial truth I 
propose to probe. The picture which I have drawn, frag- 
mentary as it is, is in vivid contrast with the system of 
the Catholic Church, but the system of the Catholic 
Church is quite as amenable to a superficial reading as is 
that of Protestantism. As seen by the mentally un- 
trained man, it is a system of inexorable precision, obsti- 
nate in its nature, medieval in its thought, hostile to criti- 
cism, and inaccessible to light. It is, in short, the very 
last institution which we would, in any way, connect with 
liberty, as modern Protestantism understands it. And 
the question which I am about to consider is, does mod- 
ern Protestantism understand it at all? 

Now at the very outset, and in order to penetrate be- 
neath the mere surface views of which I have been 
speaking, it will be necessary to indulge both in a defini- 
tion and in a distinction. This is, I know, distasteful to 
most Protestant thinkers and to much of the thought 
with which they ally themselves. I trust, however, that 
its necessity will become apparent as I proceed. Analy- 
sis is the only remedy for errors of inexactitude; and it 
is the penalty incurred by the perpetual sense of inex- 
actitude which is peculiar to Protestantism. 

Liberty, then, in its broadest possible sense, is freedom 
to do and think as I please. This definition could, of 
course, by being amplified, be made far more precise. It 
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is, nevertheless, precise enough for my purpose; and 
whatever might be added in the way of explanation or 
limitation, is, for my purpose, inconsequential. 

The distinction of which I spoke, is immediately sug- 
gested by the definition. Not all liberty is the same. And 
if we analyze, even slightly, our conception of it, we will 
find it separating into two divisions, or rather grouping 
itself under two heads. For the sake of convenience I 
will term one of these heads residuary, and the other 
transient. A very little thought will render the differ- 
ence obvious. 

Residuary liberty is that which every well-ordered 
State guarantees permanently to its citizens; something 
similar if not identical with what the framers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence meant, when they spoke of “ in- 
alienable rights.” Its field may vary in different commu- 
nities ; but its existence is everywhere recognized. | have 
called it residuary because it is unceasingly resident. To 
annul it would be to annul my right to follow conscience ; 
to elect my state in life; to lay and develop the founda- 
tion of my fortune. These are permanent and funda- 
mental in their nature. They are ends in themselves ; the 
continuity of which the State is but a means for insuring. 

Transient liberty, on the other hand, is merely a means 
to an end. It is liberty related to the investigation of 
fact, and in full consciousness that the fact, when found, 
will exterminate the liberty. And as every known fact 
contracts the field of speculation or research, so the lib- 
erty, which we relate to that speculation, has, for at least 
one of its objects, self-extinction. It is an instrument 
only for the apprehension of truth; and when once the 
truth has been apprehended, it is, for all practical pur- 
poses, useless. 

In order to illustrate this in a concrete sense, let us 
take the present medical problem of cancer. It surely re- 
quires no argument to prove that all posssible freedom 
both of experiment and of thought is absolutely prerequi- 
site to the discovery of a specific for this dread disease. 
Let us suppose, however, that a specific be found. What 
is the result? All the wealth of money and of energy, all 
the institutions now devoted to cancer research, would, in 
an instant, become useless and unnecessary. The thought 
of thousands of learned men would be quenched; and, 
what is most important to my illustration, the liberty, 
which was inherent in all this, would forthwith vanish. 

In insisting upon the distinction I have drawn, and 
upon the fact that all human liberty must group itself 
under one or the other of these two heads, I am quite 
aware that more than one shallow or sophistical argu- 
ment will be urged against me. Their shallowness and 
their sophistry will become apparent, however, once they 
are closely examined. Thus in the illustration above 
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given, it will be contended that if no specific for cancer is 
ever discovered, the transient liberty of which I have 
spoken will, in this particular instance, at least,’ be indis- 
tinguishable from that which I have called residuary. 
Mere duration of time, however, does not express the 
difference. What it does express, is simply failure to 
reach the end of which the liberty was but a means. But 
it is no less a means because of failure than it would have 
been had it met with success. Its nature is wholly inde- 
pendent of results; and though we may say it is, in a 
sense, anticipative of success, that success is in no way 
guaranteed; nor is it other than purely accidental to the 
process. 

Again I am perfectly conscious that even if transient 
liberty does, in any instance, gain its end, yet that my 
physical right to persist in that liberty remains unim- 
paired. Thus I am perfecly free to investigate the ex- 
istence of the moon or the rotundity of the earth; nor 
does this in any way militate against my distinction. To 
investigate that which is transparently patent is at least 
suggestive of the superfluous and the abnormal; and I am 
not here concerned with either. 

So, too, it will be urged that the distinction, as I have 
made it, simply marks off the abstract from the concrete, 
and that the liberty which I have termed residuary, is 
simply of sufficient vagueness to render it universal in 
its application. This, however, is not so much an argu- 
ment as a misunderstanding. My freedom to select a 
meal, a vacation, or an hour for retirement, is residuary 
in the strictest sense, yet it is no more vague or abstract 
than are the very objects of my selection. These may 
arise and depart, they may be many or few; but their 
number can never exhaust or even affect the permanent 
and abiding quality of the liberty which is conditional to 
their choice. It is a fixture of my rational nature. 

And now there remains the question, as to how all this 
is to be related to religion. Protestantism, we have been 
told a thousand times, is coextensive with liberty. But 
with just what liberty is it coextensive? That it should 
be in an equal sense with both, is logically impossible, for 
one is an end and the other a means, and each is, as a 
rational consequence, exclusive of its opposite. It must 
then, be either with the first or with the second. And as 
the problem is thus reduced to only two heads, it will be 
not without interest to note the difficulties attending the 
application of each. 

Let us then remember, that the precise claim of Prot- 
estantism is, that it offers us the fullest freedom to ac- 
cept or to deny any doctrine of religion. Let us con- 
sider also that Protestantism applies, to all doctrinal dis- 
cussion, that conception which I have spoken of as resid- 
uary liberty. Now if we are to consider that the selec- 
tion or rejection of a dogma stands upon substantially 
the same plane as the selection or rejection of a necktie, 
then the application of residuary liberty to Protestantism 
would be reasonable enough. The difficulty is, however, 
that what religion of this kind would gain in freedom, it 
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would lose in rationality; for despite the history of the 
last three centuries, there has somehow or other sur- 
vived the conviction, that at least the more fundamental 
truths of religion have some correspondence with objec- 
tive fact. Yet the very conception of such a correspond- 
ence is negatived by the nature of residuary liberty it- 
self and its application to theology, for once we acknowl- 
edge even the possibility of arriving at definite and de- 
monstrated fact, that acknowledgment is not merely the 
resting in an end other than the liberty, but an admission 
that the liberty is not an adequate end in which to rest. 
Unless, then, theology is wholly a matter of fitful and un- 
controllable fancy, residuary liberty must be excluded 
from its system. There remains, however, the concep- 
tion which I have termed transient. Our task is there- 
fore to examine whether its success is any the more as- 
sured. 

Transient liberty is the means to an end, and that end 
is the acquisition of fact. I may relate it to a search 
for pleasure. If I am successful, my consciousness of 
the pleasure is my proof that the fact has been acquired. 
If I am a scientist, I shall verify my results by experi- 
ment; if a logician, by rational demonstration; but in 
every instance there is clearly in my possession a stand- 
ard, by which I may definitely measure success or failure. 
Without such a standard, transient liberty would be 
wholly useless; for while its very nature demands. one, 
it is, from that same nature, utterly incapable of supply- 
ing one. 

We have, then, in applying this conception to the Prot- 
estant system, first of all to determine what standard it 
can supply. Let us remember that we are seeking facts 
of a class essentially unique, and that neither logic nor 
science, nor human experience can penetrate to the plane 
of transcendental faith. Unless, then, I can measure 
these transcendental facts by some sort of supernatural 
approval or disapproval, I shall find myself forced to the 
conviction that this second form of liberty is quite as im- 
possible an ally as I have already found the first. The 
first refused me an end other than itself; the second de- 
mands an end, but is ultimately incapable of its verifica- 
tion. 

Yet, curiously enough, in that denial of all objective 
authority, which is the very corner-stone of its existence, 
Protestantism has itself removed the only standard which 
exactly corresponds to the demand of both reason and 
experience; and in so doing it has, of necessity, divorced 
itself from all rational alliance with liberty, in a tran- 
It is true that this process is, in Protestant 
literature, invariably obscured. Sometimes an appeal is 
made to a standard demonstrably false. Sometimes it is 
frankly recognized as subjective. Sometimes as unnec- 
essary or unessential. But from whatever viewpoint it 
may be treated there is an inevitable convergence to one 
result. The rejection of authority spells the acceptance 
of impressionism; and the acceptance of impressionism 
is the negation of transient liberty. 


sient sense. 
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To a Catholic the problem is simple enough. He knows 
precisely not only the field wherein the rule of liberty is 
secure, but also the field wherein it has dissolved into 
positive and unquestionable fact. My purpose, however, 
is not to justify liberty in a Catholic sense, but to ask the 
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question, what significance it can possibly have in a Prot- 
estant sense. To answer this question is quite beyond my 
power. It is to be hoped that if any do answer it, they 
will employ something far more solid than the mere 
reiteration of assurance. 


A Noble Civilization 


Joun C. REVILLE, S.J. 


Founder of Christianity. He is God and man. 

Born in a stable He is the Lord of glory. Healer 
of all woes, He is the world’s most tragic sufferer. Con- 
queror of death, He slumbers for three days in the tomb. 
Eternal and impassible, He dies in agony upon the 
Cross. The Church which He founded repeats in her 
person and in her work these Divine antinomies or con- 
tradictions. She is sealed with the marks of the power 
and holiness of God, yet she is the object of the world’s 
hatred and contempt. She is the teacher of holiness and 
sanctity, the mother of saints, yet there are scandals 
among her children. She is one and unchanging, yet sat- 
isfies the yearnings of the ever-changing human heart. 
Her bark is ever battling with the waves of human error 
and passion, ever on the point of being overwhelmed, vet 
ever victoriously riding the storm. She bids her children 
lift their eyes above the things of this world, yet she is 
the world’s great civilizer. She is not of the world, 
she has no mandate to foster material greatness or to 
further human progress in science, culture, art, but the 
forces of progress, of civilization, of culture and of art 
march yoked as willing captives to her triumphal car. 
The proofs of such a thesis are manifold. The Middle 
Ages afford one that cannot be gainsaid. 

The essence of civilization consists in the reign of 
law. Social stability, the equilibrium of the body politic 
are its results. Its standards are not caprice, lawlessness, 
passion. They are justice, order, right. Union, unity, 
coordination mark its presence. Disunion, mutual hos- 
tility of man to man, division, intellectual, moral and so- 
cial, are a step backward towards its opposite, savagery. 
The presence of any civilization is quickly felt. Charles 
S. Devas in “ The Key to the World’s Progress” has 
marked out the signs by which civilization may be rec- 
ognized: the externals of a commonwealth or city worthy 
of the name; some degree of political order and power; 
some proficiency in the industrial arts, in manufactures, 
agriculture, building, mining, transportation; some pro- 
ficiency, too, in the fine arts, painting, sculpture, music; 
some rudimentary knowledge at least of philosophy, sci- 
ence, history; a written literature of some sort, though 
not necessarily fully developed; a small portion of the 
people differentiated as an upper class with some 
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wealth and leisure. Some might be inclined to think that 
the learned economist asks too much and that scantier 
attainments would render a tribe civilized in the true 
sense of the word. But all would agree that the presence 
of such factors as make for union and coherence of the 
general body and thus indirectly affect the welfare of 
the individual, are essential for a civilized State. When 
it comes to a matter of comparison, and the question is 
to determine concretely where the greatest civilization 
has been found in the course of history, that is a difficult 
matter. But it can be said that in the Middle Ages, when 
at their height, the essential element of civilization at- 
tained its greatest perfection. 

If we take a broad survey of that epoch from the period 
of the First Crusade, about the year 1100, to the last of 
those glorious manifestations of faith down to the year 
1300, we find in Europe the existence of a great Chris- 
tian republic. We see Europe united, strongly bound to- 
gether by the identity of religious beliefs and of political 
maxims. It recognized public right, a thing without 
which civilization is impossible, and connected that right 
with Christian morality, thus lifting it out of its ordinary 
plane and raising it to nobler heights. It did more. It 
knew that some interpreter of that public right and mor- 
ality must exist, that the presence of the law was not suf- 
cient, and that it must have a living spokesman. That 
interpreter it found and recognized in the person of the 
Vicar of Christ, the Pope of Rome. 

The dark side of the Middle Ages cannot be ignored. 
It has been painted in lurid colors by friend and foe. 
From the Bulls and enactments of Popes like Gregory 
VII, Alexander III, Innocent III, Honorius IV, who 
were the glories of their periods and to whom they owe 
so much of their progress in the paths of an ever-broad- 
ening civilization, as well as from the pictures drawn 
from “ The Romance of the Rose,” the tragic stories 
embedded in the iron verse of Dante’s “ Inferno,” from 
the indictments of Guyot of Provins and the pages of 
Salimbene, from the popular story and every other avail- 
able record we have the full tale of its weaknesses. The 
drama of the investitures tells us eloquently how the 
Church succeeded in throwing off the dominance of the 
secular power. The constant wars which drove the 
feudal lords to arms in petty and senseless quarrels re- 
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mind us that the reign of force was not entirely passed. 
Though the brightest of all the centuries, the thirteenth, 
was the age of Dominic and the Poor Man of Assisi, of 
St. Louis and the Angel of the Schools, we know that 
here and there corruption lingered even in the monk’s 
cell, that in the person of John Lackland in England, and 
Philip Augustus in France unkingly vices sat upon the 
throne. Even religion was inclined to become supersti- 
tion, though the Church ever strove to put her children 
on their guard. 

These ages were by no means an age of gold unalloyed 
and untainted. But the trend of the times was in the 
right direction. The age was not perfection. It was 
striving towards it. It was a rude and to some extent an 
ignorant age, when compared with the mental equipment 
of our times. But it was an ignorance which longed for 
knowledge and wisdom and sought for it from the true 
sources. The great Spanish scholar, James Balmes, in 
his “European Civilization” says that in looking upon 
those days he finds a singular character stamped upon 
the nations of Europe, but he does not find any symp- 
toms of death or decay. They may be, he says, “ bar- 
barous, ignorant, corrupt, but they seem ever to hear a 
voice calling them to light, to civilization, to a new life, 
and they constantly endeavor to rise from their weak- 
nesses and to follow the summons to the nobler ideals 
that flash before them.” Kings, nobles, men-at-arms, 
burghers, feudal lord and vassal, strive generously to 
advance in the paths of civilization. They stumble, they 
fall. But they strive to rise. Their eyes are set towards 
the light. They recognize its beams, they are neither so 
senseless nor cowardly as wilfully to shut their eyes to it, 
or to call light darkness, or darkness light. Their prin- 
ciples are correct. Their faith is virile. 

Ideals and execution seldom go hand in hand. They 
did not always meet in the Middle Ages. Even here the 
remnants of barbarism struggled with the principles of 
the religion of Christ. The Crusades were the result of 
one of the most generous enthusiasms that ever stirred the 
human heart. Not only were they the outcome of the 
very soul of knighthood, they were the promptings of the 
wisest policy, and an effort, unconscious, perhaps, but 
none the less genuine, towards commercial and economic 
self-realization. The conception was splendid. Such 
conceptions seldom come to an entire civilization. But 
the execution was marked with all the signs of human 
frailty and folly, by violence and jealousy, by petty 
wranglings among kings and barons who professed to be 
fighting for the Cross, yet belied its lessons by their li- 
centious lives. 

The age was one of intense intellectual striving. Few 
ages can boast of such teachers as Roscellinus and Abe- 
lard, William of Champeaux, Duns Scotus, Peter Lom- 
bard, Albertus Magnus, Bonaventure, Alexander de 
Hales, and Thomas Aquinas. But the students that 
crowded their lecture rooms were too often unruly, tur- 
bulent, riotous and licentious. Noble idealism still strove 
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with barbarism and savagery. In spite of all these dark — 
lines to the picture, the age was undoubtedly great. In 
some things it has reached to heights to which the human 
mind had never reached before and which it has vainly 
attempted to attain since. With all our intellectual striv- 
ing, with all the resources which the modern world can 
command, we have not yet seen a civilization so fair and 
true in its outlines as that of the age of Dante and St. 
Louis, of the great universities, of the great cathedrals, 
of the gilds and the communes, of Magna Charta, of the 
great democracy of the Monastic Orders of Dominic and 
Francis, days in which authority was reverenced and the 
strivings and gropings of liberty were helped by the 
strong hand of the greatest civilizer, the Catholic Church. 

Superior in many ways to that of ancient and modern 
times, the civilization of the Middle Ages from the social 
point of view rested on the most solid and permanent 
foundations. It was built upon the sacredness of the 
family, respect for authority and personal liberty, rever- 
ence for woman, tenderness for the indigent, the aged 
and the child. There were tyrants in the Middle Ages, 
for there were Henrys in Germany, there was a Philip in 
France who forgot that he had borne the Cross and 
then behaved like a Moslem emir, but tyranny was 
checked by the restraints of religion. There dwelt a 
priest in Rome who could overawe John and Henry and 
Philip with the spiritual weapons at his command and 
force them back to the path of duty. The Middle Ages 
at their height, in the days when Innocent III was Pope, 
knew not the theory of autocratic rule, of unlimited au- 
thority, the Caesaristic heresy of the omnipotence of the 
ruler and the State. Authority was limited. It was a 
trust, in the Pope, from God, whose representative he 
Was in spiritual things, and in the king, from God, too, 
who was the protector and the guardian of the people. 
In the days of Innocent III, who realized the noblest 
ideals of the Papacy, ideals which had been dreamt of 
by Gregory VII and Alexander III, we see the highest 
spiritual authority in the Church, and in the Christian 
commonwealth the highest moral power that controls 
kings and nations. We do not know of any other civ- 
ilization so perfectly graded, with a better organized con- 
stitution, a nobler hierarchy of powers, better balanced 
to carry on the great work of civilization and to crown it 
with all the arts of culture and progress. 

If civilization be the reign of law, it was surely found 
when in Christendom, under the guidance of the Vicar 
of Christ, a whole world was united in unity of a com- 
mon belief and in the submission to the same central au- 
thority. Innocent III, in whom the Papacy reached its 
loftiest pinnacle, never intended nor attempted to absorb 
in his own person the prerogatives of the temporal rulers 
whom so often he had to check and condemn. He was 
lifted by his own greatness and by the natural results of 
the reigns of his predecessors, Sylvester II, Gregory VII 
and Alexander III, to that lofty eminence. But never 
was power used for nobler ends. Never perhaps in his- 
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tory was civilization as such seated on a firmer basis. 
Never did its handmaid, culture, produce such noble 
fruits. Innocent and his immediate predecessors and fol- 
lowers in the chair of Peter labored for a great ideal. 
That ideal permeated the whole life of the period, its 
laws, its social institutions. The age of Francis of Assisi 
and Dominic de Guzman, of St. Louis, of the “ Divina 
Comedia” of Dante, the “Summa” of St. Thomas and 
the “ Journey of the Soul Towards God” of Bonaven- 
ture, the age of chivalry and of the great cathedrals and 
universities, of the gilds and the communes, of the chan- 
sons de geste, of Villehardouin and Joinville and Etienne 
Boileau and Walter von der Vogelweide and Vincent de 
Beauvais and Roger Bacon need not be ashamed of its 
achievements. It was a great civilizer. The secret of 
that civilization it drew from the sources from which 
Thomas of Aquinas had drawn the secret of his learn- 
ing, the Cross. 


Liverpool and Its Catholic Congress 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


i’ the days preceding the World War, long before the 
liners went to Havre and Southampton, Liverpool 
was the gate of Europe for thousands of Americans, the 
starting point for America for thousands of emigrants 
and visitors from old Europe to the New World. One 
may say, indeed, that the wealth and prosperity of Liver- 
pool was largely built up out of the trans-Atlantic trade. 
One older department of that trade was not a creditable 
one either to the Liverpool merchants or their American 
correspondents. Liverpool had close business relations 
with West Africa in the later vears of the eighteenth and 
the opening years of the nineteenth century. Liverpool 
ships conveyed many a cargo of slaves from Cape Coast 
Castle and Acora, Goree and Sierra Leone to Charleston, 
Savannah and New Orleans in the days when the trade 
in “black ivory” was still legal. The Goree Piazzas 
looking out on the dock front were the center of the 
trade. An office near there still keeps as a relic of evil 
days a set of slave fetters. The Corporation of Liver- 
pool once ordered the publication at the expense of the 
ratepayers of a sermon by a local Protestant minister, 
which proved that slavery was Scriptural, and that it was 
a benevolent act to convey the Negro from the dark- 
ness of a pagan land to a Christian country where he 
would be taught the habits of regular industry and hear 
the Bible read and expounded on Sunday. 

When the slave trade was abolished Liverpool grew 
rich on the importation of cotton from the Southern 
States for the mills of Manchester. During the War 
of Secession that source of supply became scanty. Liver- 
pool did some business in blockade running, and de- 
veloped a large trade with India, and the close-packed 
bales of cotton from Bombay became a feature of its 
busy quays. The first liners for America had started 
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from Liverpool, and the first iron and steel ships built 
in England were launched on the Mersey. The city 
became one of the world’s greatest ports, with its miles 
of docks on both sides of the broad tidal estuary. It 
grew rich on cotton, salt and coal, and on the emigrant 
and passenger trade across the Atlantic. 

It is really a very modern port. It has grown up in 
200 years from a small fishing town with a trifling coast- 
ing trade. In 1750 its population had expanded to 18,000. 
The number is now well over 750,000. 

But for Catholics the most interesting fact about 
Liverpool is that it is the most Catholic of the large cities 
of England. The Catholic population of the city and its 
suburbs is over 200,000. And by far the greater number 
of these are Irish by birth or descent. At the recent 
Catholic Congress one speaker truly said: “If all the 
Irish Catholics in Liverpool were to return to Ireland 
there would not be very many Catholics left in the p!ace.” 
It was the misfortunes and sufferings of Ireland that led 
to the formation of this great Irish Catholic colony on 
the shores of the Mersey. The Irish, all through the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, emigrating from 
their own land to seek a mere livelihood elsewhere, found 
their way in thousands to Liverpool, where there was 
plenty of work for strong men as dockers, carters, 
navvies, railway hands. They came in utter poverty. 
They had to live for long years under conditions that 
we can now hardly imagine. In the first half of the last 
century the poorer quarters of English ports and factory 
towns knew nothing of modern sanitation. In Liverpool 
the workers lived in tenement houses where each room 
was often the home of a family, where even the cellars 
were crowded. Speculative builders ran up houses in 
what were known as the “courts.” A Liverpool court 
had a narrow entrance from a street, often a very poor 
street. This archway led to a small yard round which 
were built tall narrow-fronted houses, crowded from 
garret to cellar. The Irish famine of the forties, the 
“bad years,” as they are still called, sent in a new 
exodus from the ruined villages and farms of Ireland. 
The overcrowding and poverty became worse than ever 
and the immigrants brought with them the “ famine 
fever,” typhus. The people died like flies. And the 
priests died for them and with them. In front of St. 
Patrick’s Church a Keltic Cross shows on its base the 
names of ten of these martyrs of charity. In the Jesuit 
Church of St. Francis Xavier a statue of the Good 
Shepherd is inscribed with the words ‘‘ The Good Shep- 
herd giveth His life for His flock,’ and below are the 
names of three priests who died for their people in the 
fever year. Typhus was endemic in Liverpool for long 
after, and the death-rate was forty per thousand in nor- 
mal years. Since then better sanitation and improved 
housing conditions have made Liverpool a healthy city. 
Its Irish Catholic people have “made good ” and pros- 
pered, and of its forty churches at least thirty-four have 
been built, not by any rich benefactor, but by the gener- 
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ous alms of the Irish workers. To them too the city 
chiefly owes its crowd of colleges, schools, convents and 
Catholic charitable institutions. 

The Catholic Congress was to have met in Liverpool 
in 1915, but these annual assemblies were interrupted by 
the war. The first of the new series of congresses met 
in Liverpool July 30 and was in session till August 3. 
The general meetings were held i St. George’s Hall, the 
greatest public hall in the city. The sectional meetings 
of the various Catholic societies were held in the class- 
rooms of the Convent of Notre Dame. The convent 
has an immense range of buildings erected for the com- 
munity, its high school for girls and its training college 
for teachers. Two large rooms were set aside for an 
exhibition of Catholic art and literature. Cardinal 
Bourne, Cardinal Gasquet and all the Bishops of Eng- 
land were present, but the most striking feature of the 
Congress was the number of Catholic laymen who took 
a leading part in the sectional meetings of the various 
Catholic societies. These meetings were well reported 
in the press, and even a local daily paper noted for its 
Protestant zeal gave a friendly record of the Congress 
and devoted a special article to Cardinal Gasquet’s ser- 
mon on the Sunday—noting with surprise that the con- 
gregation had to wait to enter the church till another 
large congregation came out from an earlier Mass, and 
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adding, “I am told that this is what often happens at 
Catholic churches.” 

One meeting was not reported in the press. There 
was only a brief mention that it had been held. I was 
present and I think that though it was the smallest of 
all the meetings it was not the least important. It was 
the meeting of the Catholic journalists. There were 
twenty-five men and two ladies present with the Bishop 
of Salford in the chair. In order to secure a frank and 
free discussion it was decided that there should be no 
press report. Father Garesché represented the Ameri- 
can press, and there were journalists from Belgium and 
Holland. Mr. Edward Eyre read a brief report on the 
organization of the Catholic press in America, and this 
became the basis of a discussion on the possible organi- 
zation of the Catholic press in England so as to link it 
up with the Continent and America and create a Catholic 
Press Agency. Finally it was decided not to adjourn to 
the next Congress but to a special meeting to be convened 
in London within the next three months. A _ good 
foundation was laid for practical work in the near future. 
Without breaking away from the arrangement made that 
there should be no report of the proceedings, I may say 
that there was a unanimous expression of opinion that 
in an international Catholic press organization Ameri- 
can co-operation was mainly essential to success. 


International Labor Legislation 


A. J. MuENcH 


position in. Paris, an international gathering of 

social reformers, now famous in economic history, 
was held in the French capital, in the glass pavilion of the 
Musée Sociale. Millerand, at that time Minister of La- 
bor, was the presiding officer. The intensely enthusiastic 
debates led to the foundation of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation which, for practically two 
decades, was to be an important instrument in promoting 
progressive labor laws in nearly all the civilized countries 
of the world. What Millerand helped to create, he must 
now by virtue of his office as Prime Minister of France, 
charged with the responsibility of enforcing the Treaty 
of Versailles, help to destroy. At least the creation of 
the International Labor Office at Geneva associated with 
the League of Nations makes in a large measure the for- 
mer international tasks of the Association for Labor 
Legislation superfluous. The limits of its sphere of ac- 
tivities are narrowed to such an extent that it becomes 
quite problematical whether it can continue to live with 
the same vigor with which it has lived in the past twenty 
years. The new organization supersedes the old, and 
thus the events of history tramp on with heedless, ruth- 
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less step. Sentiments are pitilessly crushed under the 
foot of the newer facts of time. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation 
just closed the sessions of its international congress held 
in the city of Bale, Switzerland, for purposes of reor- 
ganization. It was tragical to witness some of the old 
founders of the Association throwing out appeal upon 
appeal to the delegates convened in conference to safe- 
guard the traditional independence of their organization 
even though a strong rival had appeared on the scene. 
They pointed out the huge tasks that still remained to be 
done in the field of labor legislation; they insisted that 
this field was large enough for both organizations to 
carry on their work, especially since constitutionally they 
differed so essentially in their means and method of work. 
In every possible way they sought to carry their points by 
bringing amendments before the house of delegates when 
the articles of the constitution were discussed, with a view 
to giving the Association a new basis for work. Their 
ardor and their tone of conviction carried the day. But 
in spite of this it became more and more plain as discus- 
sion went on that the Association would sink to the status 
of a second-rate power beside the rival organization at 
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Geneva. This became certain when after a debate of 
many hours the convention finally declared itself pre- 
pared to sell its library to the International Labor Office 
of the League. This library, collected with laborious 
diligence during twenty years, contains practically all of 
the doguments, bulletins and laws, touching on labor 
problems, of over twenty different countries. Many of 
these publications are out of print and hence of the great- 
est value to the League organization at Geneva. It was 
for this reason too that Mr. Harold Butler, deputy di- 
rector of the International Labor Office, bent every ef- 
fort to acquire the library for his organization. In giv- 
ing up this valuable collection of publications the Asso- 
ciation implicitly declared that its work of twenty years 
had been accomplished, and that its competitor at Geneva 
must now take over the task. The older men shook their 
heads in doubt; they were satisfied that the untried or- 
ganization could never accomplish what the tried Asso- 
ciation had accomplished so effectively within the short 
space of two decades. That the death-knell had been 
sounded for the Association as an international organiza- 
tion was again clearly indicated when it was decided to 
keep at its bureau in Bale only a secretary with an under- 
secretary to help do what work still remained. The rest 
of the staff goes to Geneva, having already been engaged 
by M. Albert Thoma, director of the International La- 
bor Office, for work in his organization. 

International labor legislation now enters into a new 
phase of history. Years of work had preceded the foun- 
dation of the International Association at Paris, twenty 
years ago. Even as early as the forties of the previous 
century Ingland, forced by the circumstances of the 
industrial revolution which had come upon the country, 
sought the adoption of uniform international labor iaws. 
The evils of its industrial revolution after the Napo- 
leonic Wars were so terrible that social reformers in 
England succeeded in arousing public opinion to ac- 
knowledge the need of labor legislation respecting hours 
of work, the work of women and children, and the right 
of coalition and strike. This legislation put such heavy 
burdens of cost on England’s growing industry that in 
international competition its trade was seriously men- 
aced by nations which had not yet made such advances 
in progressive labor legislation. It was not for humani- 
tarian motives that England sought to force the adop- 
tion of such legislation in other countries, and for this 
reason endeavored by all means to come to an interna- 
tional agreement regarding uniform labor laws. One at- 
tempt after the other died until finally in 1900 the foun- 
dation was laid for the International Association for Pro- 
tective Labor Legislation. 

This Association was very uniqué in character. It 
was built up on the principles of private initiative and of 
government subventions. In the various countries inter- 
ested in national and international labor legislation, asso- 
ciations were formed which were basically of a private 
character. Thus the American section, called the Amer- 
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ican Association for Labor Legislation, with headquar- 
ters at New York, was founded in 1906, and was com- 
posed of men and women interested in protective labor 
legislation. Sixteen such sections were formed in as 
many different countries. Each section paid its yearly 
contribution to the International Association at Bale, 
where its bureau was established under the direction of 
Professor Stephan Bauer, who has been its director-gen- 
eral for the past twenty years. Whilst thus working on 
its own initiative it received subventions from twenty- 
two different countries. This entitled their governments 
to send representatives to the biennial delegates’ meet- 
ing, having a voice and vote in all its deliberations. It 
was one of the very few instances in which governments 
cooperated so intimately with private organizations, anu 
it must be said quite effectively. Through the efforts of 
the Association the world-prohibition of the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of matches made from white 
phosphorus, producing the disease known as “ phossy 
jaw,” was adopted at the international conference held in 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1906. As a result of its investi- 
gations respecting the dangers to morals, health and life 
of women engaged in night-work, it succeeded in having 
a treaty written prohibiting such work for women. It 
exercised world-power in shaping public opinion for the 
recognition of the need of sound labor legislation. Its 
work lay along lines of progressive social reform, and 
was by no means of a philanthropic nature, as Mr. 
Schneider, Socialist minister of Interior of the cantona: 
government of Bale, who spoke the address of welcome 
in the name of the Government, characterized it. After 
the drafting of suitable labor laws by the Association, the 
diplomatic representatives of the various countries were 
invited by the Swiss Government to formulate the labor 
treaty clauses and to take such steps in their respective 
countries as would insure the enforcement of laws along 
the lines of recommendations of the Association. Pri- 
vate citizens, therefore, worked side by side with gov- 
ernment representatives in formulating international | 

bor laws and in pushing their enactment by proper ler 

lation. It was a happy combination of non-political and 
political factors for promoting protective labor legisla- 


tion. However, the bulk of the work was shouldered by 
the private sections. The principle of private initiative 
predominated. 


The International Labor Office at Geneva, as organ- 
ized under the articles of the Treaty, is essentially differ- 
ent. The political factor predominates; private associa- 
tions promoting protective labor legislation are not offi- 
cially recognized. The office is a part of the institutions 
of the League. It is controlled by a board of directors 
consisting of twenty-four members, twelve of whom are 
appointed by the member nations of the League and 
twelve are chosen, six respectively for employers and 
employees, by the delegates sent to the general confer- 
ence by the employer and employee organizations of the 
various countries. The director of the Labor Office 1s 
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chosen by the board of directors. He is responsible to 
the General Secretary of the League. The expenses of 
the Office are paid by the member nations. These few 
general lines show what influence the Governments, as- 
sociated in the League, have reserved for themselves in 
determining and controlling the labor policies of the Of- 
fice. For this reason the delegates at the international 
congress at Bale did not hesitate to call it a political in- 
stitution. Mr. Butler in reply insisted on the non-politi- 
cal character of his organization. But the facts of the 
case are quite against him. The directorate of the Inter- 
national Labor Office and, what is especially of moment, 
its funds, are controlled by the Governments. This be- 
yond a question makes it a political institution, no mat- 
ter how independent or autonomous it may be in its ad- 
ministrative policies. It is significant too that its repre- 
sentatives do not want to have it called the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations, but associated 
with the League of Nations. This Wilsonian attitude in 
emphasizing the word associated was taken by Miss So- 
phie Sanger, formerly of the British section and now con- 
nected with the office at Geneva. Again and again she 
came back to this point. However, article 392 of the 
Treaty says briefly, but plainly: “ The International La- 
bor Office shall be established at the seat of the League 
of Nations and shall be a part of the institutions of the 
League.” Because of its political character the founders 
and friends of the Association look with no little dis- 
trust upon the new organization. In their eyes it is a 
huge international monopoly, organized by governments 
seeking to get control of the labor mind by international 
labor laws. Fearing such a tremendous centralization of 
the powers of States, they were not very enthusiastic 
about this organization of the League. In reorganizing 
their Association on the basis of a new constitution, they 
insisted on the importance of the various sections watch- 
ing and supervising the labor legislation to be proposed 
by the Labor Office of the League. 

France had sent no delegates, not deeming the time as 
yet arrived—two years after the cessation of hostilities— 
when it could resume work in an organization in which 
delegates from the former enemy nations cooperated. 
Belgium sent Prof. Mahaim of the University of Liege, 
not as an official delegate, as he himself emphasized, but 
merely as a reporter to take note of events. A clash en- 
suing between him and the German delegates on the first 
day was happily smoothd over by the cool, tactful and 
masterly handling of the situation by the vice-president 
of the Swiss section who acted as chairman of the con- 
ference. The Holy See was represented in the person of 
Professor Joseph Beck of the University of Fribourg, 
one of the pioneers and champions of social work in 
Switzerland. No American delegates were present. Sec- 
retary Wilson of the United States Department of Labor 
had sent the following cablegram to Director General Dr. 
Stephan Bauer: “ No appropriation. No legal title to 
send delegate.” To hear that the United States Govern- 
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ment had no funds for social-reconstruction work 
sounded rather ironical at a time when reports reached 
Europe of the enormous sums which had been spent for 
the army and navy: billions for purposes of war and not 
a cent for the purposes of peace. Huge sums were also 
spent by the Department of Justice to run dowfi radi- 
cals, to bring them to trial, and eventually even to deport 
them. That a government must preserve respect for or- 
der and authority against those who plot against it, is 
quickly conceded; but it seemed strange that it did not 
recognize that the State has also the duty of promoting 
more positive and constructive work. It is indeed desir- 
able that the State keep its hands off direct welfare work. 
State paternalism is to be avoided no less in matters af- 
fecting economic and social relations, than in matters af- 
fecting education and religion. But so much the more 
should it be interested in giving encouragement to private 
organizations where they have given proof in the test of 
time that they are most potent factors in contributing 
toward public interest. Private initiative in the interest 
of the nation should be supported by the State. This is 
a form of nationalization which every citizen can enthu- 
siastically welcome, and as long as such nationalization is 
encouraged there will be little need of fighting fantastic 
and impossible schemes of nationalization which are noth- 
ing less than State Socialism even though disguised in 
new forms and alluringly plumed with a dazzling assort- 
ment of relevant and irrelevant facts. The delegates at 
Bale were keenly disappointed to learn that one of the 
greatest governments in the world had failed to give its 
encouragement to a private enterprise which had been 
tested for a long time and had been found genuine in the 
products of its work. 


The Evolution of a Star 
M. E. Le Tourneux 


ANY, many centuries ago God lit the glimmering 
tapers in the blue and gave us stars. Each one is 
a finished, exquisite arrow of beauty, and men have called 
their radiance an infinitesimal spark mirrored from the 
glow of divine fire. Then, God made man and, smiling 
into the limpid mirror of the newly created soul, He 
dropped therein the germ of another star. This star was 
not finished, it was just the embryo with the possibility 
of development. It is true of each one of us that we 
can complete the work God left unfinished by developing 
the star in our souls. Each star in its setting of cloud- 
engraved darkness burns like the caught-up essence of 
a million diamonds, and we may imagine that, diamond- 
like, it scintillates because of its various facets of reflec- 
tion. The star of the soul, certainly, has many facets of 
possible development, and one of the most deep-glowing 
with inward fire, most penetrating with the flash of its 
influence, is that of artistic expression. 
The style is the man: “ bromide.” Students of litera- 
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ture are in the habit of taking the complete literary out- 
put, as far as possible, of the writer under the vivisection 
of their criticism, occasionally tracing the development 
of his work from the time he began to appear in print, 
but usually taking his work as a whole, for better, for 
worse, till death do give them sense, and stamping them 
forever with their approval or disapproval. But these 
stars in the literary heavens did not spring, Minerva-like, 
into immediate radiance. Each starry flower unfolded 
petal by petal, the fire within was first a tiny spark, and 
then a feeble glow. 

What a fascinating thing it would be to hide behind the 
curtains of wonderment in a little child’s mind and watch 
the awakening of that sleeping spark. It is not allowed 
us to desecrate these secret sanctuaries, but, like the im- 
prisoned glory of the rising sun in the translucent 
chaliced cup of a lily, glows the scarce veiled radiance of 
the pristine spark. For, “ Still within the little children’s 
eyes, seems something, something that replies.’”’ Ours is 
the sacred trust not to dim this spark by the fatal prac- 
ticability of grown-ups. To the little child, like to all 
baby things, to the baby nations and to the childhood of 
every art, the brand-new world speaks in similes, and in 
his childish glee the simile turns to reality through the 
magic of wonderment. Homer prattles his original 
Odyssey of utterly impossible happenings in impossible 
places, and we grown-ups, ruthless destroyers of this 
germ of genius, turn a festival into a funeral by preach- 
ing sternly about truth. The truth! How dare we, cold, 
dispassionate dwellers in the commonplace, shatter the 
visionary world with which he had so completely iden- 
tified himself that it was, indeed, more real to him than 
reality. The literary star that has attained its full radi- 
ance is accorded the privileges of imagination. Dante 
talks very knowingly about heaven. How many of us 
agree with him that the “ Paradiso” is a true picture? 
Yet, who, if he could, would have stopped the golden 
fluency of that fertile imagination? Then, when Tommy 
prattles of the fairies, and the brownies, and the pirates 
—an’ everythin’—let us forbear to touch that glowing 
spark of imagination with the extinguisher of absolute 
truth. All too soon will his spirit of make-believe be 
sand-papered away by the harsh rubbing of facts. 

His mind unfolds, petal-like, and the panorama of 
creation grows daily more apparent with his daily broad- 
ening vision. World-old beauties and world-old truths 
strike him with all the freshness of discovery. Use and 
custom have blinded our eyes to beauties which appeal 
to him with all the vividness of a new creation. His 
attempts at expression will be filled with “ fine writing,” 
with big words, and with enthusiastic rhapsodies of na- 
ture’s high spots, the flowers, the stars, the mountains, 
and the seas. We treat him with a fine contempt and 
call his imagination “ crude.” Even so, it is the crude- 
ness of originality, for, though every word he writes be 
banal to our word-worn ears, each joy of beauty is a 
new discovery to him. His genius is still dewy with the 
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morning; we must not expect the pungent fragrance of 
the rose at noon. Leave him the untamed thrill of nov- 
elty. Subtlety comes with sophistication. The joyous 
call of the universe goes echoing through his heart and 
his imagination reaches out eagerly to interpret that 
wordless song. He cannot say exactly what he feels, but 
he can tell us what it is like, and he does. His writing 
is thickly studded with figures, but the gavel of profes- 
sorial reproof falls sharply, urging simplicity. Yet, why? 
Can we not remember that simile has always been the 


. favorite toy of art? 


So the spark within the facet of the star develops. It 
awakens, and it glows and burns, and each added per- 
ception of beauty is more fuel to the flame. Then, sud- 
denly, from out this stored-up energy, there shoots a 
great flame of genius, penetrating the darkness of 
oblivion, and its steady gleam attracts the stupid world. 
Men fly to their telescopes of criticism, and nod sagely to 
each other over the discovery of another star. They 
stand below and gaze up from the distance. How many 
dare soar on the pinions of imagination up, up to the 
heights where they may taste “ The incredible excess of 
unsensed sweet” crushed from the 

“Grapes of the heaven’s star-loaden vine, 


Whereto the lofty-placed 
Thoughts of fair souls attain.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Mr. Bryan and the Vatican 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The July number of the Commoner contains part of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech delivered at Salt Lake City, in which he speaks 
of the odor of the vat, not of the Vatican. I am sure you will be 
glad to note this fact. 

New York. &. ¥. 

|Mr. Bryan has also written AMERICA to say that he was mis- 
quoted. It is unfortunate that he did not immediately correct 
the error at its alleged source, the Salt Lake Tribune. Perhaps 
he felt unequal to the task of explaining the relation of a vat to 
distilled liquor, the chief object of his aversion—Ep. AMERICA. ] 


; Lessons from the War 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While minding little being dubbed an “ industrial ignoramus,” 
I would have been genuinely pleased if Mr. Neacy, in his com- 
munication of August 7, had taken the trouble to prove that I 
am such, by giving facts to show that my assertion about 
profiteering is unfounded. The point at issue is not myself, but 
the conditions our country is facing. Whatever may be the 
plight of labor and the profits of the Hebrew middle men, my 
contention is that profiteering is rife all over the land. And I 
beg to add that every critic of capitalism is not ipso facto an 
avowed and irreconcilable enemy, but one who is perfectly will- 
ing to listen to reason and good arguments. How far smaller 
firms are guilty of the charge of profiteering, if at all, I do not 
attempt to decide. Nor did I make particular reference to 
them. I had in mind the big corporations and their own pub- 
lished statements of profits, such as the Steel Trust, the Wool 
Trust, the packers and the large rubber companies. Taking as 
a basis the capital invested in these industries, will not someone 
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refute my assertion of profiteering by justifying on sound 
economic and ethical grounds the enormous returns shown by 
these companies in the last three to four years? 

I know there is one unfailing complaint, the unreasonable de- 
mands of labor. The outcry against labor is justified to some 
extent. But why not show exactly what proportion there is 
between profits and the increase in wages? Here is the paradox: 
the higher the wages paid by capital, the higher the profits of 
capital. Thus far statistics have proved that labor costs are 
only a small per cent of the high price of goods. Stockholders 
of the Wool Trust received a dividend of $6.40 a share in 1915 
and of $40.24 in 1917. But no worker in wool received an in- 
crease of 600 per cent in wages. A linen-collar manufacturer 
increased his net earnings from $1,817,163 in 1918 to $5,153,129 
in 1919. No worker in that man’s factory received an increase 
of 300 per cent. It is needless to multiply figures that are with- 
in the reach of every attentive reader of our daily papers. The 
cause of true reform and of our country’s welfare is not ad- 
vanced by dodging the issues that stare us in the face. 

The report of the Interchurch World Movement, discussed 
in America for August 7 should prove to everyone not wilfully 
blind, that any industrial concern, however powerful, built on 
injustice and oppression, cannot last. The Steel Trust is send- 
ing out a good deal of illustrated literature, describing the wel- 
fare work it is doing for its employees. While such under- 
takings show a great deal of commendable philanthropy, they 
do not in any way solve the question of just wages and fair 
working hours for the laborers. Until those two problems are 
squarely met, no amount of welfare work will quiet the unrest 
or prevent the strikes from which the country suffers. 

Moline, IIL. J. B. CuLEMANS. 


A Remedy for Discontent 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of August 7, Mr. T. J. Dillon seems to be greatly 
disturbed over the fact that in spite of the Bishops’ program 
and the Archbishops’ pastoral, the apostles and propaganda of 
discontent and dissatisfaction with the high cost of living go 
steadily on. 

The problems of discontent and high costs interest everybody 
in this country. The Bishops and Archbishops do not. There 
are millions of people in this country, who do not know what 
a Catholic Bishop is, except that he is a man who wears a 
funny hat and presides at burning functions as shown in the 
Joan of Arc film. There are also millions of people in this 
country who do know what a Catholic Bishop is, but pay as 
much attention to a pastoral from him, as they do to a circular 
from a mail-order house. 

“We Catholics claim that we have the remedies,” writes Mr. 
Dillon. We have; and we have had them for 1900 years; but 
few of us take them seriously and the few who do become 
saints while the rest of us stand off and wonder what the trouble 
is when everything seems awry. Were this a country able to 
boast of a citizenry trained and accustomed to discerning the 
rare sanity of pastorals, then all that would be necessary in 
times of stress, would be the issuing of such; but such is not 
the case. 

All men able enough to comprehend the signs of the times 
are also able enough to see that the Catholic Church is the 
only substantial force on earth to-day that can successfully 
cope with “Demonized Democracy.” But how many people in 
these United States are able to comprehend the real signs of 
the times? How many people know that 400 years ago, all the 
Christian world was Catholic? That there came a great con- 
fusion and that the hundred odd sects distributed over this 
land are offsprings of that great confusion. The majority of 
the members of each of these sects, firmly believe their church 
to be the Church of Christ. Indeed, we Catholics have the 
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remedies, but we have not the Catholics. And until we have, 
one is apt to fear that the Bishops’ pastoral will find as few wel- 
comers as greeted the Encyclical on Labor issued years ago. 
Hence, there is in the Catholic Church, an order known as 
the Friars of the Atonement, with a Friary at Graymoor, New 
York, and a printing plant at Peekskill, New York, whence go 
forth each month 150,000 copies of the Lamp, a Catholic 
magazine, devoted to Church unity and missions, and 30,000 
copies of the Antidote, a magazine intended to circulate among 
non-Catholics as an offset to the satanic menace, pleading for 
unity among Christians and the necessity of standing together 
in a strong fight against the manifestation of anti-Christ which 
under the red flag of anarchy seeks to establish the social reign 
of hell on earth. The publishing of these magazines is no 
small task; the work falls upon a very small body of men, help 
to carry on this work is sorely needed. How many Catholic 
men trained in the ways of the modern printing and publishing 
world, are willing to sacrifice the monetary compensations of this 
life in exchange for the lasting consolation of knowing that they 
are hastening the day “When they all shall be one, that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me”? The Friars of 
the Atonement need men. What kind of men? Why the kind 
of men that take the Bishops’ pastoral seriously. 
Garrison-on-Hudson. Hucu J. Don. 


Sodalists, Stua nts, Attention! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The collapse of Austria and the breaking down of its economic 
life are threatening the very foundation of Catholic life and 
Catholic activity. All familiar with public life know how im- 
portant an intelligent laity is in any religious struggle. A Cath- 
olic people without a leader is defenseless against an unscrupu- 
lous enemy who will strip it of its rights, gag its freedom of 
speech and aim at driving from the world everything Catholic. 
We need Catholic officials who, sprung from our own people, un- 
derstand them and will work with and for them; we need Cath- 
olic doctors who in a real Christian spirit will support and pro- 
tect family life and public morality; we need Catholic lawyers 
who will safeguard the rights of a Catholic people and will de- 
fend them before the world. No Catholic people can dispense 
with their help. We need Catholic teachers who will give the 
lie to the oft-repeated catch-phrase that the Catholic religion has 
outlived its usefulness, and who will oppose the on-rush of Bol- 
shevism and eastern ideas with the unyielding bulwark of Cath- 
olic life and civilization. Fully alive to the absolute need of an 
educated Catholic laity, we Catholics of Austria now find our- 
selves face to face with the extreme danger of having in the 
years to come only increasing gaps in the ranks of university- 
trained lay apostles. 

Today the importance of manual labor is being exaggerated ; 
the value of intellectual work is minimized. Hence, many of our 
people, blessed with superior powers of mind, are giving them- 
selves up to industrial pursuits, while a foreign element, flocking 
in crowds to answer the call to a professional career, is mak- 
ing use of the opportunities for higher education, and thus surely 
and easily is undermining the props of our Catholic life. 
But especially the present economic conditions offer such dif- 
ficulties to our poorer and middle-class people that the strug- 
gle for life and its daily bread is inexorably forcing many of our 
talented young students into the ranks of business men. Who 
can afford the luxury of a university course that demands 10,000 
kronen yearly? Thus, of sixteen members of our Sodality of 
the Blessed Virgin finishing the gymnasium in Linz only two, 
with great financial sacrifices, are able to go on to the university, 
and they are able to do so only because of help from foreign 
sources. True, there are scholarships and burses, but what do 
these slender resources mean with our present money exchange, 
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when ten and twelve scholarships must be combined to support a 
single student? 

From what side are we to look for help? The middle class 
has been bled white; from the ranks of Socialist workers no en- 
couragement for Catholic students can be expected; those who 
have grown rich by the war are not part of our Christian com- 
munity; the farming folk is as yet too little convinced of the 
need and duty to come to the rescue. Besides, with our pres- 
ent low money value, a really huge sum will be needed to make 
possible higher education for our students. Sodalists of Our 
Blessed Mother and Catholic students of America, our comrades 
in the battles of Christ’s Church, we appeal to you. You are 
in the blessed condition of being able with a little sacrifice to 
help much. The very exchange, that is so hard on us, enables 
you with from thirty to fifty dollars to support a Catholic 
student for a year and so secure for us a strong Catholic man- 
hood. And what one cannot do, a band of enthusiastic friends 
can do. What if a class or a school were to make possible a full 
university course for a student .whose character and talents 
give the brightest hope for his future usefulness to our Cath- 
olic cause. Surely an Apostolic work! Sodalists, you especially 
are called upon to help us in our struggles to protect the sodalists 
of our poor Austrian people and to safeguard their spiritual life. 
Help us to form the phalanx that is to defend our Catholic peo- 
ple, a phalanx of able, loyal Catholic leaders! 

Linz, Austria. ALpHoNSusS DUSCHEK, S.]. 


Church and State in Czecho-Slovakia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Among the newly created States that came into existence as 
a consequence of the late war the Czecho-Slovak Republic de- 
serves at present great attention from Catholics. The population 
of this country is at least eighty per cent Catholic. When the 
long-yearned for national ambition of the Bohemians (Czechs) 
and Slovaks was realized, it was expected that they would retain 
their Catholic character, that their Government would remain, if 
not friendly at least tolerant toward the Catholic Church. Alas, 
the world including the inhabitants of this newborn State have 
been greatly disappointed. The elections which took place last 
April gave the Socialists a majority in both the lower and the 
upper House. It is not our purpose to discuss the methods by 
means of which the people of these two nations, especially the 
Slovaks, who always were most tenacious of their faith, were 
seduced into electing Socialist representatives. As soon as the 
result of the elections became known it not only created a great 
surprise, but also filled the people with apprehension in regard 
to the Church. The Socialists and the socalled Social Demo- 
crats soon appeared in their true colors and have since shown 
the rankest animosity toward the Church. From the very be- 
ginning the Government authorities gave sufficient evidence that 
they intend to start another kulturkampf. They have, however, 
outdone themselves in anti-Catholic propaganda. Shortly after 
the opening of the Congress Mr. Bartosek in co-operation with 
a few other Socialist members placed before it a bill for the 
separation of Church and State. In spite of the fact that there 
were numerous vital matters to deliberate upon, as may be readily 
understood when we stop to consider that the first Congress has 
just begun to function in a newly established republic, the 
Socialists rushed this bill as though eager to manifest their 
malicious attitude toward Catholicism. 

The main points of the bill, the most unjust the Church ever 
experienced at the hands of any Christian nation, may be summed 
up as follows: 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic will not recognize in the future 
and will not give support to any religious organization. All ex- 
pense-items in the pubiic budget for religious work must be 
eliminated. All property held by the Church is declared State 
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property and must be registered as such within six months. 
The members of various denominations may form private re- 
ligious organizations and the State will give them the use of 
buildings free of charge for religious services. All birth, 
marriage and death records shall be kept by State officials and 
all marriages shall be performed by civil authorities. Re- 
ligious instruction shall not be tolerated either as an obligatory 
or private subject in the schools. Private, i.e., parish schools, can- 
not be maintained, 

These few points of the bill show the drift of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government. Judging from the contents of the bill as 
well as from the circumstances in which it has been introduced 
in the Congress, it seems as though the chief concern of the 
Government is not to lighten the burden of living conditions, 
which is oppressive in that war-torn country, not to lay solid 
foundations for the future national life of the Republic which 
is menaced on all sides by unfriendly neighbors, but rather to 
conduct a religious propaganda, which may easily undo all that 
the staunchest supporters of the Republic worked for. 

The persecution of the Church after the French revolution of 
1789, the kulturkampf of Germany after the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1871 were only mild skirmishes in comparison with the 
struggle that is awaiting the Catholic Church in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Even among those that are in no way sympathetically inclined to- 
ward the Church there are voices heard against the grossly unjust 
treatment of the religious interests of the Republic and especially 
against the shameful bill of Mr. Bartosek. The bill will never 
be enacted into law, but it shows the Faithful of the Republic 
the real aims of the antireligious elements. 


The sturdy and genuine faith of the Bohemians and above 
all of the Slovaks under the able leadership of Father Hlinka, 
the heroic martyr-priest of his people, are a sufficient guarantee 
to us, that the infidel propaganda will come to naught, that the 
ambitions of Reds who are preparing the way for Bolshevism 
will be frustrated, that the Catholic Church in this land of sound 
faith will come out of the struggle stronger and more glorious 
than ever in the history of these two nations. 


Olyphant, Pa. JoserH J. Dutix. 


The Cancer in Czecho-Slovakia 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In her article “ The Cancer in Czecho-Slovakia” in AMERICA 
for August 7, Elizabeth Christitch says: “Great consolation is 
afforded to religiously loyal and patriotic Czecho-Slovaks by the 
Holy Father’s assent to a request made by the Bishops of the 
Republic that the Epistles and Gospels be chanted at High Mass 
in the old Slav or Glagolite idiom.’ This statement is not 
quite correct. Epistles and Gospels at High Mass are permitted 
to be chanted not “in the old Slav or Glagolite idiom,” but in 
the modern Czech language. Besides, the Glagolite does not 
represent any special language, but is only alphabetically dis- 
tinct from the other alphabet which was invented by Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius, known by the name “ Cyrillica.”. The old Slavic 
idiom uses both these alphabets, Cyrillica and Glagolite.” 


Mrs. Christitch’s further statement: “It is an open secret that 
only the great popularity of President Masaryk, who has won 
general esteem from friends and opponents by his candor and 
moderation, prevented the election of Dr. Naegle, a priest and 
the Rector of the University, to the Presidency,” needs explana- 
tion. Dr. Naegle is a German and received 65 votes out of 
some 415. The Czecho-Slovak Catholic party voted solidly for 
President Masaryk. There was not even a remote possibility 
of any German being elected to the Presidency in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


Cleveland. D. ZLAMAL. 
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The Duty of Woman Suffrage 


ONG and passionately debated, woman suffrage is 

fast becoming an accomplished fact. Whether 
through sudden revolution or through the slow process 
of the political canvass, woman is almost everywhere 
entering upon the new land of promise, the El Dorado 
of the eager hopes of millions of her sex. Whatever 
may have been the personal doubts or misgivings of 
many who questioned this movement, upon the passage 
of woman suffrage there can remain but one question 
of practical importance. That is: how can woman be 
taught to use the vote most wisely and effectively? To 
Catholic women especially must we look for that spirit 
of purest patriotism which seeks for moral and religious 
progress, no less than for the merely material welfare 
of a nation. ; 

Christian women, as Archbishop McIntyre pertinently 
said at the Sixth National Catholic Congress just con- 
cluded in England, had an important mission to fulfill in 
the early Church. No less signal was the service ren- 
dered by them when the barbarian hosts, that had 
triumphantly dismembered the ancient Roman Empire, 
were in turn made captive to Christ and led to the full 
light of the Gospel. Woman’s power was then mightily 
exerted in the cause of justice and truth. Through her 
influence, with the grace of God, whole .nations were 
brought into the Fold of the Church. To her, in no 
small degree was due, as the Archbishop pointed out, the 
conversion of the Franks, of the Lombards in Northern 
Italy, of Anglo-Saxon England, of Poland, of Russia, of 
Denmark and of Hungary. 

3ut the mission of Catholic women was perhaps never 
greater than today. In addition to the social, educational 
and religious duties that modern conditions impose upon 
them, according to the measure of their possibilities, the 
vast political responsibilities of the suffrage are now also 
confronting them. The morality, the social equity, the 
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religious liberty and the popular welfare of the nations 
will henceforth depend, to a greater extent than we may 
now be able to divine, upon the Catholic women voters. 
In no spirit of indifference or aloofness may they view 
their new opportunities. There is no question of a mere 
privilege that may be carelessly or even piously forgone, 
but of a tremendous responsibility, especially in a gov- 
ernment like our own and in times such as the present. 

lt is not out of place for Catholic parishes to interest 
themselves in the registration of their women voters, as 
well as in their social and civic education. There must 
be no evasion of duty. The destructive elements in the 
nations use their power to the utmost; those who work 
unto good may not be less active. Archbishop McIntyre 
does not hesitate to suggest for England the appointment 
of a definite person in each parish to look to the regis- 
tration of the women voters, that not a single ballot may 
be lost. Wherever necessary, he would moreover have 
someone to supply the voter’s place at home, on polling 
days, that each woman may be free to satisfy her newly 
imposed obligation. 

In questions of mere politics there will always be the 
widest divergence of opinion. But in matters of clear 
right or wrong, of enlightened democracy or menacing 
autocracy, of the common good or the assumption of 
unwarranted special privilege, of religious liberty or 
oppressive bigotry, Catholics, like all true patriots, can 
have no choice. They must cast a solid vote. Strenuous 
times call for strenuous action. Where woman suffrage 
is an accomplished fact, Catholic women must take the 
lead in the use of the power accorded them. Issues of 
the greatest moment hang in the balance. Not the weight 
of the sword, but the weight of the ballot will decide the 
nation’s fate. Again we look to woman to help in the 
world’s salvation. 


A Student’s Philosophy 


N the course of a long letter to the editor of AMERICA 
a recent graduate of a non-sectarian college writes: 

Of course I was brought up in the evolutionary school of phil- 
osophy and although I am sorely perplexed at times by real or 
fancied contradictions, yet the system, or whatever you wish to 
cali it, appears reasonable. Surely at this day no one will deny 
the survival of the fittest through natural selection. The human 
race is witness of it: note the ravages of the late war, of disease 
and so on. 

The student could scarcely have chosen a better refu- 
tation of his contention than that contained in his appeal 
to the human race. Darwin’s principle breaks down 
completely in its application to man. For human beings 
are by nature social: they are made for society: all their 
unperverted instincts and acts tend to preserve the race, 
even the feeblest members of it, in that status. 

Man is pitiful to his deformed brother, he is tender to 
those who are weak or sick, he feeds those who are 
hungry. And all this by a law of nature which impels 
him to those acts which preserve the status for which 
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he was created and in which he finds his safety and hap- 
piness—society. Were the implications of Darwin’s sur- 
vival of the fittest admitted, the basic law on which the 
family and the body politic are founded and by which 
they are perpetuated would be destroyed. Man would 
not be a social being; quite the contrary, his whole nature 
would revolt against society: his inclinations, emotions, 
acts would all be opposed to it and the State, the tribe, 
the family would soon collapse. This then is the value 
of the student’s example; and the late war and disease 
have as little to do with the case as the man in the 
moon. Rather they have a great deal to do with the 
matter, for both, especially the former, convict the re- 
cent graduate out of his own mouth, by carrying off the 
fairest flower of the race, leaving the mad, for instance, 
and the idiotic and so on to a long life of entire or 
comparative uselessness, as the case may be. 

But when will students and professors learn that ma- 
terialistic evolution is not chiefly a biological or morpho- 
logical problem at all? Granted for the sake of argu- 
ment the evolution of the body from lower forms, whence 
conscience and the natural law and all those elements 
that are not of flesh and blood or the senses? 


The Mannix Protests 
HE press last week scarcely noted a significant event. 
Mass meetings were held in two American cities 
and in London, Melbourne and Montreal to protest 
against the coercion act lateiy passed by the British 
Parliament and to voice indignation at the removal of 


Archbishop Mannix from the decks of the Baltic. - 


Within a short distance of the residence of the Premier 
and in the heart of the capital of the British Empire, 
British imperialism was denounced. Canada, Australia, 
England and America are many miles apart, but miles 
cannot sever thought and thought broke out fearlessly in 
all these lands at the same time and with the same mes- 
sage. It was easy to understand the message, it was not 
hard to grasp the thought. How long can a group of 
men calling themselves a government dare to pervert the 
ends of government by acts of tyranny perpetrated 
against. weaker governments or unarmed individuals? 
The militaristic party in Prussia fancied that it could 
tyrannize not only a nation but a world; it thinks so no 
longer. The militaristic party in Britain still thinks it 
can speak liberty and act tyranny. The mass meetings 
of last week held in different corners of the world should 
prove very conclusively to them that they can do no such 
thing. The world is awake because the disillusions of 
peace have been brought home to the plain people of the 
world. And the plain people of the world are making 
their voices heard. 

When thousands of plain people will gather in a 
crowded center on a sweltering August night, people of 
every creed and race, and send resolutions to their gov- 
ernment servants it is very evident that there is an awak- 
ened thinking on the part of the masses. “It is not 
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question of Irish liberty, but it is a question of liberty,” 
said Dr. Norman Thomas, to 15,000 plain people gath- 
ered in Madison Square Garden, New York. “I am not 
a Catholic and I am not an Irishman, but 1 am an Amer- 
ican and no true American can remain silent in the face 
of tyranny.” 

And this was the note sounded as clearly in Montreal 
as in New York, Melbourne or London. Liberty. Not 
the liberty of diplomats, but the real liberty of the plain 
people. Ireland is but a small nation in a big world, an 
unarmed traveler on the high seas is but an individual 
among the world’s millions. But an act of tyranny 
committed against a small nation or a single individual 
is a violation of liberty for which the plain people of the 
world but recently gave their blood and many of them 
their lives. Do the militarists and diplomats imagine 
that the plain people of the year 1920 are in the same 
mental attitude as their predecessors of 1914? If they 
do they are in line for a fearful awakening. “ They can 
keep the body of Mannix away from Irish soil, they can- 
not keep his thought away.” For his thought is liberty, 
and it has circled the globe and entered into the mentality 
of the plain people. If the press will not carry the 
thought the mass meeting will. And it is for the gov- 
ernments of the world to remember that thought is but 
the forerunner of action. Governments still under the 
sway of the militarist and the diplomat are resting on the 
crest of a volcano. This is the significance of the mass 
meeting. 

Those Patient Americans 

N English traveler, Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who 

has been sending to the Manchester Guardian a re- 
markably favorable and discerning series of “ American 
impressions,” sums up our virtues by saying that we 
seem to him to “ possess all the fine qualities essential 
for human intercourse,’ he found us “so polite, so 
friendly, so ready to please and to be pleased 
so free from care, so casual about business, so indiffer- 
ent to the daily worries of making a livelihood or main- 
taining a social position.” But the national characteris- 
tic that most impressed Mr. Nevinson was our imper- 
turbable patience, for he writes: 

The American people are by nature patient, by nature obedient. 
One reads patience and obedience in all manner of small details. 
Watch with what interminable patience the people will wait in 
queues. Watch their obedience to the police in  traffic—the 
obedience of the foot-passengers waiting to cross, as well as the 
obedience of the drivers. Even a suicide will obey rather than 
risk a run. Or take the parks. In the Central Park of New 
York there is a large expanse of good grass among the out- 
cropping rocks; yet I have never seen man, woman, or child 
venture to sprawl or even to walk on it. Perhaps it is forbidden 
by penalty, but I doubt if any penalty would keep the sprawlers 
in St. James’s Park off. Obedience to authority runs very 
deep here, and it is the more surprising when we remember the 
absence of control over the American child, who is usually a 
tiresome, whining, and plaguey little “ terror.” 

But perhaps we are too patient, or rather, perhaps we 
are really pusillanimous and mean-spirited while think- 
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ing ourselves patterns of patience. The sight of men and 
women in the subway, for instance, being roughly pushed 
and packed into, already overcrowded cars by burly 
guards is an indignity that moves the thoughtful onlooker 
to anger and pity, but the victims of the outrage seem 
to bear it uncomplainingly though many of them are 
probably aware that there are well-observed laws which 
protect the “rights” of livestock and poultry during 
transportation from one place to another. Poor human 
beings, however, actually pay for the privilege of being 
crushed into subway trains. How patiently, too, the 
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American public allowed the Prohibitionist fanatics to 
abridge seriously its liberties; with what singular long- 
animity we have waited and waited during the past two 
years for our mail, and in what a lofty spirit of scientific 
detachment we have beheld the number of our million- 
aires increase to 20,000 and seen our countless profiteers 
grow sleek while the prices of such vulgar but necessary 
commodities as milk and meat, shoes and clothes, houses 
and lodgings go soaring ever higher like Shelley’s sky- 
lark. Withott question Mr. Nevinson is right: we 
Americans are a decidedly patient people. 


Literature 3 


CICERO THE ESSAYIST. 
OME’S great orator, Marcus Tullius Cicero, was also her 
greatest essayist. 
orator. Certainly his essays have wielded a more potent influ- 
ence on Western civilization in its formative period than have 
This is owing to the fact that during the Middle 
Ages, which offered no such field to oratory as the Roman 
forum, Cicero’s works were read for whatever philosophy could 
It may be, too, that the men of the 


Perhaps he was a greater essayist than 


his orations. 


be quarried from them. 
Middle Ages, intent on things more vital than rhetoric, readily 
accepted the advanced in Tacitus’s “ Dialogus de 
Oratoribus,” that Cicero’s speeches were too long, too discursive 
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and digressive. 

But these faults which somewhat dimmed the luster of Cicero’s 
speeches, are among the first virtues of an essayist. Who will 
not bear with Sir Thomas Browne, Addison, De Quincy or 
Lamb for being discursive or digressive or even for lengthening 
an essay beyond the bounds of expectation? And if Cicero was 
singularly fortunate in having his oratorical vices changed into 
the virtues of an essayist, he was even more fortunate in the 
circumstances under which he wrote his essays. “ De Officiis,” 
“ De Senectute,’ “De Amicitia,’ “De Finibus,’ “De Natura 
Deorum,”’ “De Divinatione,’ “De Fato,’ “De Gloria,’ “ De 
Virtutibus” the “ Tusculans” and “ Academics,” were all written 
at the height of his powers, during the second last year of his 
study and experience had mellowed his 
thoughts and his style. The death of his daughter Tullia had 
forced him to seek for consolation in philosophy and his banish- 
ment from public life had given him leisure. Then, too, most 
of his essays dealt with ethical topics to which, as a Roman states- 
man, he had devoted most of his life. Law, natural and positive, 
was the Roman’s contribution to the thought of the world and 
Cicero was its greatest interpreters. Even when he 
adopted a strictly metaphysical subject such as “De Natura 
Deorum” Cicero treated it from a quasi-ethical viewpoint. Thus 
the arguments he sets forth to prove that the gods exist, are the 
familiar ones from design in nature and from the concurrent 
consent of all nations, arguments which are humanistic and popu- 
lar rather than rigidly metaphysical. 

Cicero called his essays “books about philosophy.” In the 
preface to the “De Officiis” he urges his son Marcus to study 
“non solum orationes meas, sed hos etiam de philosophia libros.” 
Philosophical subjects do, indeed, form the bulk of Cicero’s 
essays. Still, nobody who is familiar with the writings of the 
great Greeks who went before Cicero, or of the great medieval 
philosophers who succeeded him would dream of comparing him 
with them. Cicero lacks the depth and breadth of a truly philos- 
ophic mind as is witnessed by the fact, that he is dogmatic in 
ethics while professing a skeptical theory of knowledge. Then 
the mere fact that Cicero wrote so many books dealing with 


life, when years of 
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ethics stirs the suspicion that he thought philosophy co-terminous 
with ethics, just as modern pragmatists deem philosophy co- 
terminous with epistemology. There are, besides, indications 
scattered throughout Cicero’s works of his failure to under- 
stand his Greek sources. In “De Finibus,” for instance, he 
makes the blunder of ascribing to Aristotle’s son, the “ Nicoma- 
chean Ethics” which is without doubt the work of Aristotle him- 
self. Another weakness of Cicero’s philosophy is that vacillation 
which was the curse of his statesmanship. He professes to follow 
the New Academy, a skeptical school. Still his preference for 
many of the ethical tenets of stoicism is marked. Again he 
seems to be a disciple of Aristotle or Plato. Finally, the fact 
that Cicero originated nothing in philosophy but was merely an 
imperfect transmitter of Greek thought is enough to deprive 
him of the title of philosopher. 

But despite these defects he rendered valuable service to 
patristic and medieval philosophers. His works furnished them 
with a species of history of philosophy at a time when the 
knowledge of the Greek originals was nearly extinct in Europe. 
He gave the after-ages a fairly thorough polemic against hedonism 
in his “De Fintbus” and “ Tusculans.” He asserted the chief 
dicta of the natural law which the Gospel did not abolish but 
completed. He enforced his ethical maxims by a wealth of 
instances from the great past of Rome and has left some wonder- 
ful portraits of Roman heroes. In his “De Senectute” and his 
“De Amicitia” he bequeathed to the world of letters the 
matured wisdom of a man, who, with all his foibles, is the 
noblest Roman and the prince of humanists. 

But these services of Cicero are small compared with his 
sovereign achievement of tuning the Latin language for philos- 
ophy and general literature. The prose style of modern English 
and French owes as much to Cicero as St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas owed him. Let Cardinal Newman, who said towards 
the end of his career as a writer, “the only master of style I 
have ever had is Cicero ” speak of this tuning of the Latin 
tongue: 


Latin, in short, is not a philosophical language, not a 
language in which a deep thinker is likely to express himself 
with purity or neatness. Cicero found it barren and dis- 
sonant, and as such he had to deal with it. His good sense 
enabled him to perceive what could be done, and what it was 
in vain to attempt; and happily his talents answered precisely 
to the purpose required. He may be compared to a clever 
landscape gardener, who gives depth and richness to narrow 
and confined premises by ingenuity and skill in the disposition 
of his trees and walks. Terence and Lucretius had culti- 
vated simplicity; Cotta, Brutus and Calvus had attempted 
strength; but Cicero rather made a language than a style; 
yet not so much by the invention as by the combination of 
words. Some terms, indeed, his philosophical subjects 
obliged him to coin; but his great art lies in the application 
of existing materials, in converting the very disadvantages 
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of the language into beauties, in enriching it with circum- 

locutions and metaphors, in pruning it of harsh and uncouth 

expressions, in systematizing the structure of a sentence. 

This is that copia dicendi which gained Cicero the high tes- 

timony of Caesar to his inventive powers, and which, we 

may add, constitutes him the greatest master of composition 
that the world has seen. 

“What is the greatest essay of Cicero?” This is a rather 
perilous question to try to answer in face of the fact that practi- 
cally all of his essays were written when his style had reached 
a perfection never attained by any Latin author before or since. 
It is quite probable that the “De Republica” was his greatest 
essay, if we may judge from that magnificent fragment the 
“Somnium Scipionis,’ which is nearly all that survives of the 
“ De Republica.” But not only the uniform excellence of Cicero’s 
essay style makes it hard to select the greatest essay. There is 
the further difficulty of relative perfection. Thus “De Senec- 
tute” and “De Amicitia” are perfect relatively to the narrow 
subject they illustrate. Are they therefore to be preferred to the 
“De Natura Deorum,” the “ De Finibus,” the “ De Officiis” or 
the “ De Oratore” which are sustained and fairly successful at- 
tempts to present a large subject and pursue it into all its rami- 
fications? The best way would be to select one of the shorter 
essays and one of the longer treatises. “ De Senectute” is pretty 
generally recognized as the best of the shorter pieces. No such 
unanimity meets us when we attempt to evaluate the longer 
essays. I would hazard “ De Finibus.” Its lively dialogue-form 
makes it more sprightly than the “ De Offictis;’ while the fact 
that it treats of ethics, a subject of more universal interest than 
natural theology or oratory, gives it an advantage over “De 
Natura Deorum” and “De Oratore.” What strange fate has 
prompted educators to set up the “Tusculans” as Cicero’s 
greatest essay in philosophy? The “Tusculans” are really an 
appendix to the “De Finibus.” And no appendix jn five books 
can be what it is and be great. 

Cicero’s essay style is superior to that of his speeches. That 
he recognized this himself is clear from several passages in the 
essays. The following from “De Finibus” may be taken as a 
characteristic utterance of Cicero on his essay style: “I will 
speak in the rhetorical manner, but with the rhetoric of the 
philosophers, not with the sort which we use in the law courts. 
Our rhetoric of the law courts cannot help being rather dull at 
times, since it is addressed to the populace.” To avoid dulness 
in these essays written for a select circle, Cicero often used the 
dialogue form, he scattered quotations from Greek and Roman 
poets through the essays, he enforced his ethical dicta by pithy, 
brilliant narratives such as the story of Regulus in “ De Officiis” 
or of Damocles in the “ Tusculans.” He introduced digressions 
lest he shouid weary his Roman readers who were not used to 
protracted proofs. 

There is a close analogy between the essay style of Cicero 
and the essay style of Newman in his “ Apologia.” Newman’s 
sermons and the speeches of Cicero are cold and imperfect in 
style if we compare them with the essays of each. What ex- 
plains the perfection of the “ Apologia”? I think it is this. New- 
man’s technical mastery of style came at a time when he was 
in retirement, detached from the world, full of sorrow at the 
failure of many pet projects, disillusioned. Mere technical 
mastery, such as the sermons show, would never create the per- 
fect work. It was mellowed and chastened by sorrow and we 
have the “Apologia.” Cicero was about the same age as 
Newman when he, too, was banned from the public life he 
loved so well. The style of Cicero’s essays is, like Newman’s, 
the product of technical mastery synchronizing with retirement, 
sorrow, disillusionment. Newman's “ Apologia” and the best 
essays of Cicero pierce us, because, as Virgil says: “Sunt 
lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 

ALFRED G. BrIcKEL, S.J. 
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THE HERMIT THRUSH 


He wears no gaudy colors in his coat, 
Nor from his covert green goes much abroad, 
But he has caught, in his clear wistful note, 
The whole world’s longing for the courts of God. 
BLANCHE MaAry KELLy. 


REVIEWS 


Mary Russell Mitford and Her Surroundings. By CoNSTANCE 
Hitt. With Illustrations by ELLEN G. Hitt and Reproductions of 
Portraits. New York: John Lane Co. $6.00. 

Admiring readers of “ Our Village” who would like to learn all 
about that pleasant book’s author will doubtless find this biog- 
raphy full of interest. Born in 1787, Mary Russell Mitford had 
written, when she died in 1855, some two dozen volumes of 
poems, essays, stories and plays, beginning with “ Miscellaneous 
Poems” in-1810 and ending with “ Atherton” in 1854. But it is 
as the observant painter of life and character in the rural Eng- 
land of the early nineteenth century and as the faithful chronicler 
of its villagers’ simple doings that Miss Mitford is at her best. 
In Charles Lamb’s opinion “ nothing so fresh and characteristic ” 
as “Our Village” had appeared for a long time. ‘ Christopher 
North” found her writings pervaded by “the spirit of merry 
England” and thought the young gentlemen of his time “ should 
be ashamed o’ thirselves fo’ letten her name be Mitford.” Bur- 
dened with a ne’er-do-well father who squandered, all told, some 
seventy-thousand pounds gambling and speculating Miss Mitford 
made her pen help support her parents, by producing, besides 
essays and stories, several dramas that had good runs in London 
and New York. In the United States her books had a wide and 
prompt success, so she always had a high regard for Americans. 

The author of the biography has filled her book with long 
extracts from Miss Mitford’s essays, dramas, and letters which 
make pleasant reading. There is her mother’s description, for 
example, of the visit paid in 1808 by the exiled Louis XVIII to 
the Deanery of Bocking; the account of the French chevalier’s 
“impromptu” poem which, as his babbling wife publicly con- 
fessed, he had been “ writing, writing—all the night long—all 
today—only finished just before we came,” and pretty three-year- 
old Lizzie, “ the queen of the village who manages every- 
body in the place, her schoolmistress included makes the 
lazy carry her, the silent talk to her, the grave romp with her; 
does anything she pleases, is absolutely irresistible”; and Miss 
Mitford’s description of her visit to Upton Court, where Mrs. 
Francis Perkins, the “fair Belinda” of Pope’s “ Rape of the 
Lock,” used to live, and where there was “a secret chamber con- 
structed for a priest’s hiding-place in the days of Protestant 
persecution,” for the Perkins’s were Catholics. The volume 


is fully illustrated with scenes described in “ Our Village.” 
W. D. 





England Under the Yorkists, 1460-1485. Illustrated from Con- 
temporary Sources. By Isopet 'D. THorNiey, M. A. Assistant in 
the Department of History, University College, London. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.25. 

Every serious student of history will welcome Miss Thornley’s 
volume. One of its purposes is to supply university students of 
history with some means, as Mr. Pollard in the preface to the 
work says, of appreciating and understanding the materials out 
of which English history is or should be constructed. Another 
is to provide a still wider public with a sort of introductory 
library of English historical sources, with the special intention 
of illustrating those periods which are supposed to be rather poor 
in original records. Miss Thornley gives ample evidence that 
she knows her sources. She has gone to the Chancery records, 
Patent Rolls, Close Rolls, Charter Rolls, Fine Rolls, and War- 
rants for the Great Seal, and from all, has drawn interesting 








and at times hidden matter. She has made use of a large num- 
ber of letters of the period, she has commandeered the songs 
and the ballads of the times, used foreign documents with dis- 
crimination, especially Philippe de Comines’ “ Mémoires,” and 
found some relevant and authentic matter in sixteenth-century 
authorities like Polydore Vergil’s “ Historia Anglica” and Sir 
Thomas More’s “History of Richard III.” All these she has 
used to illustrate the political, constitutional, ecclesiastical, eco- 
nomic and social history of the period. 

In the documents brought before the reader to illustrate the 
ecclesiastical condition of England under the Yorkist rule, Miss 
Thornley has given but one meager document, that recording 
the official visitation of the monastery of Titchfield by Bishop 
Redman of St. Asaph in 1478, which paints monks and ecclesi- 
astics in anything like a favorable light. Other documents, that, 
for instance, of the official visitation by Bishop Redman and 
the Abbot of Beauchief, of the monastery of Welbeck, give a 
rather sorry picture of the state of the monks and the clergy. 
Surely there must be some documents like Bishop Redman’s ac- 
count of his Titchfield visitation, with a few good words for 
the monks and priests of Yorkist England. In all fairness some 
of them surely might have been adduced. 

The last chapter deals with Ireland. The second document 
quoted in this section shows the attempt made to Anglicize the 
Irish of the Pale, and how it was “ ordained” that every Irish- 
man in the counties of Meath, Dublin, Uriell and Kildare “go 
like unto an Englishman in apparel and shaving off his beard 
above the mouth,” “and take unto himself an English surname of 
a town, as Sutton, Chester . .; or a color as White, Black, 
Brown; or an art, as Smith, or Carpenter; or an office, as Cook, 
Butler.” The last document quoted deals with the project under 
Edward IV, in 1465 of an Irish university to be erected at 
Drogheda. 3. Sm 





On the Trail of the Pioneers. The Romance, Tragedy and 
Triumph of the Path of Empire. Illustrated. By Joun T. 
Paris. New York: George H. Doran Co. $3.50. 

This volume is a record of the great movements of population 
from the East to the country west of the Alleghenies. The 
author does not give in full detail the historical background of the 
successive movements, but confines himself rather to descriptions 
of the routes taken by the emigrants, the obstacles they en- 
countered and their struggles on their way West to the Cumber- 
land Gap, down the Ohio, and the Mississippi, and along the 
Oregon and Santa Fe trails. He tells who the emigrants were, 
how and where they traveled, their adventures, their impressions 
of the country through which they passed and what they did when 
they reached their destinations. A century ago, the word West 
meant Pittsburgh. It has since become a phrase of indefinite sig- 
nificance. The resistless onrush of emigrants soon gave the lie to 
the prophecies of pessimists who declared that it was useless to 
think of peopling the West from the East. The surprisingly rapid 
growth of the country more than justified the optimism of travel- 
ers and statesmen who looked for the organization of such States 
as Cumberland and Transylvania south of the Ohio River. As 
early as 1784, a committee of which Thomas Jefferson was a mem- 
ber recommended the division of the country north of the Ohio 
into States to be called Sylvania, Michigania, Cheronese, Metro- 
potamia, Illinoisa, Saratoga, Washington, Polypotamia and Pelisi- 
pia, but the emigrant tide through the Pittsburgh and Buffalo 
gateways and down the Ohio River necessitated a readjustment 
of the proposed boundary lines and, in most cases, also the names 
of the States were changed. The fascinating story of the move- 
ments that improved on the plan of Jefferson’s committee is 
sketched in this volume. 

The complaint is often made that in our American-history 
classes the westward trend of population is dealt with only in 
general terms. Dr. Paris’s book furnishes an abundance of ac- 
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tual typical cases of emigrants moving towards the West, and the 
subject-matter will not only serve to relieve the tedium of routine 
lectures and class-texts, but will also be found a source of much 
useful historical information. The author has unearthed a wealth 
of material from sources which he has taken the trouble to 
gather into a comprehensive bibliography at the end of the book 
His work is an historical document of real merit. J. S. D. 





Bridging the Chasm, a Study of the Ontario-Quebec Ques- 
tion. By Percival FetLMAN Morey. Toronto: J. M. Dent & 
Co., Ltd. $1.35. 

Like Mr. William H. Moore’s “ The Clash,” a book favorably 
noticed in these columns December 21, 1918, “ Bridging the 
Chasm” is another fair-minded English-Canadian’s attempt to 
settle the race and language question which has long been 
troubling the peace of our neighbors to the north. The root of 
the difficulty, in the author’s opinion, is the scanty knowledge 
the two great races of Canada have of each other. After so- 
journing among the Québecquois “ he has found them much more 
enlightened and reasonable than his Ontario upbringing had 
led him to expect,” and he actually has the courage to remind 
his English-speaking countrymen that in spite of their “many 
Anglo-Saxon virtues” they can hardly claim absolute freedom 
from race prejudice and he suggests that the Ontario folk who 
lose sleep worrying about the “ Papal menace” should direct 
their energies to getting better acquainted with their new neigh- 
bors. Mr. Morley writes: 


While the rest of Canada has become largely American 
in thought and life, Quebec, more or less isolated, has _pre- 
served to a greater extent a wholesomeness and simplicity 
and idealism, and today constitutes a refreshing contrast 
to the depressing monotony of our over-commercialized 
existence. The English-speaking visitor from outside Quebec 
finds everywhere a civility, an innate politeness, that are de- 
lightfully and strangely unlike some of the usages in his 
own province. He discovers, also, that the good old- 
fashioned spirit of reverence is much more in evidence 
in French Canada than among his own people. In Quebec, 
too, there still survives a love of poetry and legend and a 
sense of the beauty of the mother tongue and an enthusiasm 
almost to a religion. Plain-living, pious, deeply, 
almost religiously attached to his native hearth and soil; 
content with the wholesome joys; loyal to the faith he be- 
lieves the true one, yet not unfriendly toward his neighbor 
who differs from him and whom forgetful of differences 
of race and creed, he receives into his home; the real French- 
Canadian exhibits the sociability, courtesy and hospitality 
of his race. 

The author advises Ontarians to study the history of Canada 
prior to 1759 and learn what the country owes to Catholic France, 
demolishes the patois calumny, asks what the English-Canadians 
would say if the present proportion of the races in Ontario were 
reversed and “Regulation 17” were then applied to them, and 
agrees with Professor Squair that “If today we had in Ontario 
as many English-Canadians who spoke French as there are 
French Canadians in Quebec who speak English our social 


troubles would vanish into thin air.” W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Readable Novels.—“ Beck of Beckford” (Kenedy, $2.00) by 
M. E. Francis, is a good story, cast in the Catholic atmosphere 
of Lancashire, interesting from beginning to end, well written 
and well developed, with characters that have both charm and 
distinction. Nevertheless it will prove irritating to American 
readers, for not only is the only vulgar character, and needlessly 
so, an American, but throughout there is a persistent silly at- 
tempt to reproduce what the author evidently thinks is charac- 
teristic of American speech, namely, bad grammar and bad 
pronunciation. “ All-Wool Morrison” (Harper, $1.90), Holman 
Day’s latest novel, is a story of politics and patriotism the ac- 
tion of which all takes place during twenty-four hours of a 
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Middle-West city. Mayor Morrison, the book’s central figure, 
outwits the scheming governor of the State and a powerful sen- 
ator, too, puts down a Socialist uprising and wins the favor of 
the people and the love of a fair maiden. Interesting and 
amusing. “When Love Flies Out o’ the Window” (Dutton, 
$1.90) by Leonard Merrick is a story of theatrical life centering 
around the adventures of a London actress and her unsuccess- 
ful “liter’y” husband. 





A “ Biography” of Lloyd George—Harold Spender is a capable 
English journalist who has written “the authoritative life of David 
Lloyd George” with “The Prime Minister” (Doran, $4.00) 
looking, presumably, over his shoulder. In this country we 
would call the book campaign material, for it is clearly designed 
to show for what highly patriotic reasons the present Premier 
“dished” Mr. Asquith, to demonstrate that he is a statesman 
rather than a politician, and to insinuate delicately that his 
gifts and virtues are so dazzling that his shortcomings are quite 
negligible. Very significant are the meagre references the vol- 
ume contaifis to the Prime Minister’s attitude toward Ireland, 
yet it is his disastrous policy that has created the “Irish front.” 
The Irish maintain that the British are now doing in Ireland 
what the Germans did in Belgium, and they call Lloyd George 
the Von Bissing of the tragedy. It may be because the ob- 
jects of his oppression are Irish Catholics that the world’s 
“statesmen” have such little interest in the matter. 





Soldier Letters—Coleman Tileston Clark and Salter Storrs 
Clark, Jr., were American youths who were slain in the Great 
War, the first, an artillery officer in the French army, at Sois- 
sons, May 29, 1918, and the second, a signalman of the United 
States infantry, at Grand-Pré, on October 19 of the same year. 
The bereaved parents of the two brothers have now prepared for 
private distribution a very readable memorial volume entitled 
“Their Stories in Extracts from Their Letters and Diaries” 
(L. Middleditch Co., New York). Coleman, the younger boy, 
left late in 1916 to drive an ambulance in France, vividly de- 
scribes the adventures he had caring for the wounded during the 
Verdun campaign, and later in Salonica. He returned to France 
in, 1917 and enlisted in the Foreign Legion. When Coleman 
was in the hospital with a mortal wound M. Baron, who for 
fifteen years before the war was a Catholic missionary in Egypt, 
had had transfused into the young American’s veins a quantity 
of his own blood, but unfortunately too late to save the 
American’s life. Salter, the older boy, was killed by a machine 
gun while reconnoitering. The letters and diaries the young sol- 
diers left, particularly Coleman’s, must now be a great comfort 
to their relatives and friends. 





French Youths and Maidens.—Louis Rouzic knows well the 
young men of France. Chaplain for many years at the famous 
school of the Rue des Postes, he has had every opportunity 
of studying them. What he knew of them before the war, 
what he saw and read of their heroism during the conflict has 
made him admire and love them. These sentiments he has re- 
corded in his “Le Renouveau Catholique: Les Jeunes Pendant 
la Guerre” (Paris: Téqui, 3fr.50). In a series of sketches given 
almost entirely in the words of the young heroes themselves 
he has told us how they prayed and fought, how they suf- 
fered and wrote and waited under arms and in the hospitals 
and in the prison pen, how they died that viccory might come. 
He has allowed them to tell their own story, to paint simply 
and unconsciously their own heroism. Of those brave boys, 
thousands fell in the trenches of the Argonne and on the ram- 
parts of Verdun. But thousands survive. They still foster the 
same noble sentiments which nerved them for the struggle. In 
the heart of these young crusaders the sacred fires of patriot- 
ism and religion are burning still. All that sacred energy, such 
is the conclusion of the book, must be summoned into activity 
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for the good of the country and for its moral regeneration. 
In writing “ Mariage, Célibat, Vie Religieuse” (Paris: Téqui, 
3fr.50) the Abbé J. Millot, Vicar General of the diocese of 
Versailles has given us a clear, sane and at the same time win- 
ning exposition of a delicate theme. It is the work of an ex- 
perienced teacher, of one who has come into close relations 
with the problems which he places before us. The beauty of 
virginity, the dignity of the married state are admirably painted. 
The copious examples adduced from the history of the Church 
and the lives of the Saints are a striking feature of the work, 
all of them apt and convincing, some of ‘them told with admir- 
able charm. Addressed to girls and young women, the familiar, 
practical chats which make up the volume are marked by ease, 
simplicity and priestly unction. 

Asceticism and Instruction.—Some one has translated from its 
anonymous French author a book of meditations called “ The 
Path of Humility” (Benziger, $1.50) which seems to deal quite 
exhaustively with the subject. The matter is divided into five 
“weeks,” the philosophy and theology of the virtue are set down 
in considerable detail, and attention is called to the way Our 
Divine Lord, His Mother and the Saints practised humility. 
Recipes are given for prudently “exhaling” the virtue, for 
making it the firm basis of the spiritual life and for applying 
to it the general and particular examen. Religious will like the 
book. A third volume has appeared of “Father Tim’s Talks to the 
People He Met” (Herder, $1.50). The Rev. C. D. McEnniry, 
C.SS.R., tells how the genial Father Casey mingles pleasantly 
with his flock and as he converses imparts in a very palatable 
form a great deal of valuable information about mixed mar- 
riages, the seal of confession, the religious life, motherhood, daily 
Communion, missing Mass, and about many other interesting 
subjects. Excellent instructions attractively put. 





Drinking Songs.—“ A Prohibitionist nation does not deserve to 
be represented in the jolliest book in the world,” is the reason Mr. 
Theodore Maynard gives for omitting from his “ A Tankard of 
Ale, an Anthology of Drinking Songs” (McBride) all poems 
by Americans. But there is a varied collection of songs by Brit- 
ish writers ranging from the Twelfth-century Walter Mapes’ 
“Mihi est Propositum in Taberna Mori,’ to Chesterton's “ The 
Rolling English Road,” containing these stanzas: 


Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road, 
A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire; 
And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire; 
A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 

The night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head. .. . 


His sins they were forgiven him; or why do flowers run 

Behind him; and the hedges all strengthening in the sun? 

The wild thing went from left to right and knew not which 
was which, 

But the wild rose was above him when they found him in 
the ditch. 

God pardon us nor harden us; we did not see so clear 

The night we went to Bannockburn by way of Brighton Pier. 


My friends we will not go again or ape an ancient rage, 
Or stretch the folly of our youth to be the shame of age, 
But walk with clearer eyes and ears this path that wandereth, 
And see undrugged in evening light the decent inn of death; 
For there is good news yet to hear and fine things to be seen, 
Before we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 


EDUCATION 


The Parish School 
E have in the United States over 5,000 parish schools. It 
is estimated that they represent an outlay of $55,000,000 
There are about 42,000 teachers, and about 1,750,000 


a year. 
in these schools. It has been often asked by our 


children 
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enemies, “Are these schools American?” “Do they give as 
good a training as the public schools?” These questions may 
not deserve an answer but they can be answered very easily. 
But they will not occupy us here. Before we talk about the 
Americanism of these schools, before we talk about what they 
teach, we need to answer the fundamental question, Why do we 
build these schools at all? With the public-school system at 
our own doors, why go to the expense and sacrifice of main- 
taining our own system? If the public school is good enough 
for the Catholic child, then we are the most foolish people on 
earth. Weare throwing money away. One question alone there- 
fore I propose to answer: “ Why do we build parish schools?” 
True CHILD-CULTURE 

ET us begin by saying what we do not build them for. We 

do not build them to gain a monopoly in elementary edu- 
cation. We do not build them to create sectarian jealousy or 
to substitute the Pope for the President. For one reason alone 
do we build them: Our children belong to Jesus Christ and we 
want to train them and keep them in the faith and love of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ is our foundation-stone and on none other 
do we build. When the Catholic child is taken to the Baptismal 
font and the sacred waters are poured upon him, that child be- 
comes a child of God. He is sealed with the seal of the King- 
dom of Heaven; sanctifying grace is poured into that soul and 
the virtues of faith, hope and charity are infused into it. Con- 
sequently that child is something sacred. If it were to die, at 
once it would see the face of God. Now as the child grows we 
must see to it that faith, hope and charity are increased in that 
young soul. These are precious gifts of God and we cannot 
afford to throw them away. We must take the mind, the heart 
and the will of the child and so train them that his faith be- 
comes a lively faith, his hope a strong hope, his charity a burn- 
ing flame of love. To do this we need the proper atmosphere. 

Nature itself teaches us some very practical lessons here. 
Flowers that need a warm, sunny climate will never bloom and 
blossom in a region of ice and snow. You find plants that grow 
only in southern climes, others that flourish only in the cold 
north. Even the animals that must live in the colder regions 
are provided by nature with fur to protect them against the 
rigors of their home. Following this law of nature, if you wish 
to increase the faith, hope and charity in a child’s soul, you 
must put him in the proper atmosphere. But these gifts are 
supernatural, they are gifts of God, and to increase them you 
must use supernatural means. You cannot perform a delicate 
operation with a sword, however jeweled its hilt may be; you 
cannot chisel the beautiful features of a statue with a crowbar. 
So with these gifts in the soul of a child. You cannot increase 
his supernatural gift of faith by telling him how many rivers 
there are in the United States; you cannot increase his super- 
natural gift of hope by teaching him the number of bones in 
the human body; you cannot increase his supernatural charity 
by teaching him clay-modeling. 

GETTING THE RIGHT START 

F you want to increase and cherish these virtues in the soul 

you must use supernatural means. You must teach the child 
to know God, and His Son, Jesus Christ. You must teach him 
to pray; to lift his mind and his heart to God; you must teach 
him the power, and the beauty and the use of the Sacraments; 
you must teach him the story of Bethlehem and Nazareth and 
Calvary; vou must tell him of the Mother of God, of heaven, 
hell and purgatory. In other words, you must teach him his 
Faith and how to preserve it. 

Sut you will not find this in the public school. I am not criti- 
cizing. I am stating facts. The public school does not teach 
these things. It makes no profession of teaching them. The 
Catholic school does teach them, and if you send a Catholic 
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child to a school where these truths are not taught, you are 
taking from the most tender years of life a beauty, a power 
and a joy that can never be replaced. By Baptism that child 
has received a capacity for drinking in the beautiful truths of 
God, and if you put him in an atmosphere of indifference he 
will grow up in indifference, perhaps cynical and hardened in 
heart to the things of God. We are in duty bound to give the 
child a right start on his journey home, and we know his home 
is heaven. 

In a story written some years ago there is a scene where a 
little lost child meets a young man, and placing her hand in 
his, she says simply, “ Please sir, take me home.” These little 
children in Baptism have the longing for their eternal home 
implanted in their hearts, and out of the depths of those same 
young hearts they cry: “Take me home.” Lead my steps aright to 
the great home, where many mansions are. Take my thoughts 
to their rightful home; lift them up, guide them, feed them on 
all that is pure and beautiful and true. Take my imagination 
home, take it to the realms where nothing may stain its purity, 
mar its beauty or sully its innocence. Take my heart home, 
that its every beat may throb in unison with the great Heart 
of Him who loves the hearts of children. That is the heart-cry 
of the Catholic child. Will any Catholic father or mother say 
that cry is answered in the public schools? 

Can WE TAKE A CHANCE? 

WE are not tampering with the child’s life. We are not 

making an experiment. We have a definite plan, built on 
a rock-bottom foundation: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” You may take a chance on the child’s faith; you 
may put the things of this world first, and let the child grow 
up on a weak foundation. But Catholic fathers and mothers 
should think long and hard before they do this. Let them re- 
member that the child is flesh of their flesh and bone of their 
bone; that they have held that child over the Baptismal font. 
God’s seal is on him, he is marked for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
For the poor passing things of this life, will they risk his losing 
sight of that kingdom? Remember who it was that said, “ What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul?” Remember the awful story of Judas. 
He sold Christ for thirty pieces of silver, and he came back in 
despair and flinging the silver down on the marble floor of the 
temple, cried out, “I have sinned in betraying innocent blood” 
and he then went out and hanged himself with a halter. Think 
long and hard, Catholic fathers and mothers. If your child 
has lost God’s friendship because for the sake of a little worldly 
gain in social advantage you deprive him of the helps he needed, 
you may come back in the day of your sorrow, when the world 
has lost its charm and cry out, “I have sinned in betraying 
innocent blood.” Josern S. Hocay, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Canada’s First “ Semaine Sociale” 
[IX a preceding article I gave a general description of the 

Social Week in Canada. My present purpose is to give some 
idea of the organization of the “Semaine Sociale” and touch 
upon the subject matter of each conference. 

Continuing his explanation of the attitude of the Church on 
social problems, Justice Dorion of Quebec dwelt on the duties 
of the two great economic classes of society, developing the 
principles of Leo XIII on the subject. Father Lamarche, O.P., 
completed this section by taking up the Pope’s declarations on 
the proper use of wealth. Those who are familiar with the 
“ Rerum Novarum” will remember that the Holy Father does 
not touch on the duty of the State in harmonizing the interests of 
labor and capital. This topic was treated by Mgr. Paquet, the 
distinguished commentator on St. Thomas. Avoiding the errors 
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of the laissez-faire school which stands for the aloofness of the 


State as well as the errors of the Socialistic theory that make 
for an all-powerful, autocratic State, the author developed the 
thesis that civil government is constituted to protect the rights 


_ of citizens and promote their material prosperity. And very 


forcefully he applied these principles in the concrete and showed 
how the State should act in specific instances. This paper of 
Mgr. Paquet was read by Father Cyril Gagnon of Laval Semin- 
ary. The Abbe E. Hebert, the director of social work in the 
diocese of Montreal, took up the wage question, its definition 
and the basic determinant, discussing the individual as the de- 
termining factor of a just wage and the family. The Abbe 
argued for the individual as the determining factor in the ques- 
tion of wages. ‘ 
THE PosITION OF THE WORKER 
b dyer next lecturer, Professor Prince of Laval, gave an histori- 
cal survey of the position of the worker since the beginning of 
civilization, stressing the part the Church has played in ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the workers. A public lecture in the evening 
closed the first day’s proceedings. It was given by M. Montpetit, 
professor of political economy in Montreal University. The 
lecturer analysed the American Bishops’ Labor Program, and 
showed how the “ Rerum Novarum” might be considered as its 
preface. The lecturer made a strong plea for labor’s share in 
industrial management. “The Bishops’ Labor Program is most 
important,” said the professor, “for it shows conclusively that 
economics can no longer ignore the moral sciences.” The after- 
noon lectures of Thursday, June 24, were suspended to allow the 
Semainiers to attend the religious celebrations in honor of St. 
John the Baptist, patron of Canada. In the morning of that day 
there were two lectures, one by Father Villeneuve, O.M.I., on 
“Strikes, Their Causes, Legality, and Remedies.” The second 
lecture was by Madame Gerin-Lajoie, on “Woman and Child 
Labor” with special reference to Canada. In the evening there 
was a meeting of workers in Lafontaine Park. Three speakers 
addressed the audience that numbered about 100,000. The first 
speaker was M. Gaudias Hébert, president of the Central Execu- 
tive of the Catholic Labor Unions of Quebec. These unions 
have a membership of 40,000. He discouraged Canadian workers 
from joining American unions and paid a tribute to the Popes 
for their constant practical interest in the workers of the world. 
The Abbe Fortin, organizer and chaplain of the Catholic unions 
of the archdiocese of Quebec, spoke on the right and duty of the 
Church to deal with the labor question. M. Henri Bourassa, the 
well-known journalist, was the last speaker. His subject was 
“The Family, the Evils that Threaten it and Their Remedies.” 
Tue Last Day’s LEctTuRES 
O* the last day of the week, M. l’Abbé Perrier gave a lecture 
on social activities. He outlined the organizations that should 
be formed in parishes, and explained the methods to be followed 
in their formation. M. Leon-Mercier Gouin discussed the right 
of association under Canadian law while Father Gauthier dealt 
with the question of social protective measures, and the Abbe 
Leonidas Adam read a paper on the history of Catholic Unions 
in Canada. Father Dassonville, S.J., representing the permanent 
committee of the Semaine Sociale of France, explained the 
methods of the Action Populaire of Reims, the center of all 
Catholic social activity in France. The closing lecture was given 
by M. Antonio Perrault of Montreal University. Using as his 
text the conclusion of the “Rerum Novarum,’ M. Perrault 
drew up resolutions for all who had attended Canada’s first 
Social Week. 
PraActTICAL RESULTS 
HE hopes of the organizers of Canada’s first Social Week, 
were more than realized. For Canada it means the unifying 
of social activity throughout the country. New ideas will ger- 
minate from this yearly meeting, greater enthusiasm will even- 
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tuate and above all there will be a positive statement of principles 
that will guide the Catholic social worker in a field of activity 
that calls for positive Catholic guidance. Leaders will be formed 
from the many earnest men and women attending the con- 
ferences, and they will be leaders thoroughly imbued with Cath- 
olic principles. In this “walking university” the teachers will 
be as Catholic as they are scientific. Its graduates will be fired 
with Catholic zeal, and they will go back to diocese and parish 
prepared to direct social activities and social-study clubs. If any 
point of criticism might be directed against Canada’s first Social 
Week it is that too much work was done. On two days of the 
week there were six lectures lasting an hour each and the other 
days were taken up with conferences. No other method was 
feasible as the “ Jterum Novarum” had to be treated and treated 
from every angle. So a crowded week was a necessity. Next 
year, however, labor unionism will be the subject for lecture 
and discussion. This topic will not call for so many lectures. 
In the minds of all who saw the Social Week in action there is 
a conviction that the time was well spent. There were papers 
enough read to make up a good-sized monthly magazine and 
carry it through a year. And yet a magazine dedicated to social 
topics could not substitute for the Semaine Sociale. Just as 
residence in a university has advantages over a correspondence 
course so has the Semaine Sociale its peculiar advantages that 
cannot be substituted for by reading or private study. The 
Semaine Sociale will mean much for Canada. 
Tuomas O’REILLY Boy Le. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Lyman Abbott on 
Immortality 


YMAN ABBOTT is not to be quoted as an authority on 
orthodoxy, but the following item on the subject of im- 
mortality is at least very interesting: 


I once asked a professor of philosophy of ‘international 
reputation in one of our universities, “ What do you say 
to your students when they ask you why you believe in 
immortality?” “I answer,” he replied, “by asking them 
why they believe in mortality.” Why, indeed? Why should 
the decay of the body be thought to indicate the decay of 
the spirit? : 

The body is in a state of perpetual decay and repair. 
With every exertion, physical or mental, some part of the 
body dies. We are engaged in a perpetual repair and re- 
building of a perpetually decaying body. The octogenarian 
has had probably eight or ten different bodies during his 
lifetime. It is not probable that any atom in my present 
body was in it seventy years ago. Death has been busy 
with me for over eighty years. But I am still Lyman Abbott, 
and I hope a wiser and better man than I was three-quarters 
of a century ago. The spirit has not only survived all this 
continuous bodily decay, but has grown wiser and better. 
Why believe that when the final decay comes the decay of 
the spirit should accompany it? 


The writer does not advance this as a proof of immortality, 
but it rightly shifts the difficulty to the side of the unbeliever, 
while positive argument is not wanting to confirm the teachings 
of Faith. 





Persecution of Catholics 
in Belfast 

N active persecution of Catholics is at present being carried 

on at Belfast. The mob has caught the spirit of its leader, 

Sir Edward Carson, who in the House of Commons asserted 
that “One of the Bishops had stated in a sermon that the mur- 
der of a policeman was no harm because it was an act of war.” 
Publicly challenged, he refused to give publicly the name 
of the prelate, and this after Cardinal Logue’s prompt repudiation 
of a similar calumny. It is not as Sinn Feiners that Catholics 
are suffering, for the case of those who fought and bled in 
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England’s armies is no better than that of their fellow-Catholics. 
This fact the Dublin correspondent to the London Universe 
makes clear: 

An Orange mob held up the other day a well-known Bel- 
fast Catholic whose hostility to Sinn Fein had been proved. 
They said, “Are you a Sinn Feiner?” “No,” he replied 
indignantly, “ certainly not.” “ Well, then,” they said, “ Shout 
‘To hell with the Pope.’” Of course he would not,’ and he 
was well beaten. One might dwell upon the attacks on con- 
vents and churches, on the false allegation that the Re- 
demptorist monastery was riddled with bullets and a lay 
Brother killed because it had snipers on its roof, on the 
fact that after Mass on Sunday a Catholic congregation had 
to slink out from the church by a sideway because a mob 
was waiting in front of the church to attack the worshipers. 
These are all terrible truths. But are they less deadly in 
their revelation of Belfast feeling than the bare fact that 
ten-thousand Catholics are at the present moment out of 
employment? They have been driven out by the Orange 


workers and dare not return. 
This is religious persecution with a vengeance. In contrast 
to it is the picture of the perfect safety and peace of Protestants 


living in the midst of Catholic population in all other parts of 
Ireland. 


A Texas Court and a 
Spiritistic Decision 
a. so-called spirits are not reliable means of oil dis- 
covery is a fact revealed by the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals as noted in the New York Times. A Texas woman re- 
ceived word through a medium, who of course was giving the 
revelation of spirits, that oil was to be found beneath her land. 
She organized a stock company on the spirit’s assurance. A 
stock purchaser brought action against the spirit-oil venture 
“to recover money paid for stock on the ground of fraudulent 
representations as to the existence of oil.” The court after com- 
menting on the claims of Spiritism declared: 

But these subjects belong to realms and powers that as yet 
must generally be classed as purely speculative, and not so 
established by evidence cognizable by the law which we are 
required to administer as to be classed as facts—as among 
proven things. Indeed, we think it may be said that a 
belief that the living, through the agency of a medium, can 
receive authentic information from the spirits of the dead, 
is, in the general acceptance of mankind, a species of de- 
lusion, and that such communications, in general acceptance, 
are of too unsubstantial a character to be received as repre- 
sentations of fact. We think, therefore, that the represen- 
tations of the defendants, if any, to the effect that spirits had 
revealed, through a medium, the existence of oil in valuable 
quantities beneath the lands in question, must, under the 
circumstances of the case, be regarded as insufficient to form 
a basis for relief to plaintiff. 

Spirits are more adept at finding money than oil as mediums 
can testify. It is difficult to sympathize with the easy dupes of 
a passing craze. It is less difficult to understand them with the 
Barnum-principle of the philosophy of human nature in mind. 





Financial Report of 
the K. of C. 

FULL financial report has been issued by the Knights of 
Columbus telling how they disposed of the $40,000,000 en- 
trusted to them by the American public. The actual receipts 
were $39,769,558.39. The balance in hand is $11,457,621.95. 
After abstracting from this the hypothecations for the purpose 
of funding the scholarships of former service men and of other 
work in progress at present, some $7,000,000 remain for educa- 
tional work. The Knights have spent $21,516,467 on camp, com- 
munity and employment activities in the United States; 
$5,003,613.73 on work abroad and $1,791,855.01 on educational 
work. The latter figures include actual accomplishments to 
June 30, and not the college scholarships. By reason of their 
low overhead expenses the Knights have been able to continue 
their efforts without a national drive for the support of their 
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reconstruction work, which will be carried on upon an even 
larger scale with the opening of the K. of C. schools in Sep- 
tember. More than 350,000 men were placed in suitable occupa- 
tions during the past year, and the K. of C. welfare and 
employment work will continue as long as ex-service men will 
stand in need of it. The recent growth in membership has been 
over 170,000, and the present assets of the K. of C., as an insur- 
ance organization, are more than $10,000,000. 





A Murder Record of 
Six Months 
“HE New York [orld editorially declares the recent figures 
giving the record of unpunished murders in America’s 
largest city as “nothing less than appalling.” For during the 
past six months: 

There were fifty-two murders of all degrees, at the rate 
of 104 a year in a single borough. Not one conviction for 
murder in the first degree was obtained and only one for 
murder in the second degree. Only five manslaughter ver- 
dicts must pass through their slow and painful tests in courts 
of review and appeal. 

Of murder “mysteries” alone there were more than 
enough, in proportion to the time and population in question, 
to equal London’s entire quota of all murders for a year. 
Fifteen crimes in six months are set down as “ unsolved 
murders; no arrests.” If New York detectives caught the 
murderers, if New York courts and juries convicted them, 
Manhattan Borough alone would not have nine murders a 


month! oe 
In the campaign for Americanism very little has been said 


of the sacredness of human life. Yet America’s murder records 
during the past six.months or any six months is not flattering. 
Sentimentalism in so-called progressive criminology has suc- 
ceeded in deflecting sympathy from the murdered to the murderer. 
Courts and juries in many instances are more at fault than the 
officers of the law. Justice, not sentimentalism, will stop the 
present crime wave. 





Australian Soldiers’ League 
and the Y. M. C. A. 

HAT the bitter feeling against the Y. M. C. A. is no less 

pronounced among the Australian soldiers than it was among 

our own American troops is evident from the demand of the 

Australian Soldiers’ League that the tents of the Y. M. C. A. be 

excluded entirely from the camps. Thus the Melbourne Tribune 


writes: 

The deputation from the Returned Soldiers’ League, which 
recently waited on the Minister for Defense. disclosed an 
attitude of hostility to the Y. M. C. A., which is not nearly 
so surprising to the general public as it is unpleasant to the 
officials of the latter organization. As indicated by the Age 
report of the deputation, the soldiers, in protesting against 
the Y. M. C. A. receiving any preferential treatment in 
connection with the future defense scheme, put their case 
with a directness and an assurance which showed strong 
feeling on the matter. In order to show its bona fides and 
its strong .desire to eliminate the Y. M. C. A. from the 
picture, the League undertook to carry out all the work for 
the trainees in camp that the association had formerly done, 
including canteens, recreation and rest-huts, without profit, 
charging trainees the bare cost only. The italicized lines 
show where the shoe pinches. The Minister must have 
received a shock when he heard the answer to his mild 
suggestion that the Y. M. C. A. gave moral training in addi- 
tion to material benefits. ‘“ Moral nothing,” said Mr. Bolton. 
“It is a commercial institution. There will be riots amongst 
the returned soldiers in the camps if the Y. M. C. A. sets up 
its tents in them.” 

In another short article, under the caption “The Y. M. C. A. 
Monopoly,” the same journal shows how the soldiers were vir- 
tually forced to buy of the Y. M. C. A., which received its goods 
free of duty, had orderlies drafted to clean up the huts and 
perform other services, and was given millions under the plea 
of charity, yet knew how to charge. The soldiers can speak 


as to that. Many feel very bitterly on the subject. 
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